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THE DOWNFALL OF ORATORY: OUR UNDEMO- 
CRATIC ARTS 


By Extmer Epear StTouu 


The noble art of oratory . . . the lost art of speaking . . . of listening.— 
Yeats. 
The living and breathing word . . . of which the written word may justly 


be called the image.—Plato, Phaedrus, 276. 


For speech is composed of three elements, viz., the speaker, the subject of the 
speech, and the persons addressed; and the end or object of the speech is 
determined by the last, viz. the audience.—Aristotle, Rhet. I, iii. 


Depuis 770, les artistes s’habituent 4 mépriser le public_—Jean Cocteau, 
Opium (1931). 
Critic—You can’t expect poets to write freely in an age which ignores them. 
Plain Reader—You can’t expect readers to read freely a poet who ignores 
them.—G. W. Stonier, Gog and Magog (1933). 

The word within a word, unable to speak a word, 

Swaddled with darkness. . . . —T.§. Eliot, Gerontion (1920). 


I myself should like an audience which could neither read nor write. .. . 
—T. 8. Eliot, The Use of Poetry (1933). 


But I would remind you, first, that the music of poetry is not something 
which exists apart from the meaning. Otherwise, we could have poetry of 
great musical beauty which made no sense, and I have never come across 
such poetry.—T. S. Eliot, The Music of Poetry (1942). 
Poets do not write for poets but for men. They live by the bread of common 
humanity, and not by taking in one another’s tricks, quaintnesses, hiero- 
glyphics, and enigmas.—H. W. Garrod, Wordsworth (1927). 
—aAs if there were anything easier for a writer than to be difficult, or more 
difficult than to be easy.—F. L. Lucas, Critical Thoughts in Critical Days 
(1942). 

I 


One of the interesting but troubling phenomena in our present- 
day life and art, particularly in America, is the decay and disre- 
pute of oratory. The ancient statesmen—Themistocles and Peri- 
cles, the Scipios and the Catos, both Brutus and Caesar—were 
orators; and the orators—Demosthenes and Cicero—were states- 
men. The same was true of England from the seventeenth century 

3 
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and even to the twentieth—from Pym, Vane, and Hampden, or the 
Pitts, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, up to Mr. Churchill; and it was 
true of America at the time of Webster, Calhoun, and Clay, of 
Douglas and Lincoln. But what orators have we in public life at 
present? A couple for whom some of us perhaps might be will- 
ing to claim the title, as others (comparison more disproportionate, 
however, than odious!) for Hitler and Mussolini. 

And a cause, as well as result, is the difference in the reputation 
of the art. The ancient critics—Longinus, Cicero, and Quintilian 
with one accord—hold it in the highest esteem. Longinus continu- 
ally points to Demosthenes as an example of the sublime, the loft- 
iest oratory being (though not metrical) poetry, and nearly on a 
level with Homer or Pindar. And Quintilian,’ under the Empire, 
when the art was no longer in its heyday, celebrates it in terms such 
as these: ‘‘the highest gift of Providence to man’’; ‘‘a noble art 
and the fairest thing in all the world’’; ‘‘the noblest of allarts ... 
the fairest gift of God to man, without which all things are stricken 
dumb and robbed alike of present glory and the immortal record of 
posterity.’’ Though in the last utterance the critic may seem to 
be using the word eloquentia in a looser sense, as if quite equiva- 
lent to poetry, the context does not indicate as much. 

How different is our attitude, not only in criticism but in com- 
mon parlance! ‘‘Oratorical,’’ ‘‘rhetorical,’’ ‘‘declamatory,’’ and 
even ‘‘eloquent,’’ as applied to writing or to speaking, either, often 
are terms of transparent reproach. ‘‘Take eloquence and wring 
its neck,’’ said Verlaine the poet; words which would have made 
Quintilian shudder and Tully lift his brow. It is as with ‘‘theat- 
rical’’ and ‘‘histrionic’’; and the forensic and the dramatic arts 
alike are made to suffer opprobrium even in attending to their 
purpose and striving (word of reproach again!) for ‘‘effect.’’ 
What else should they attend to, strive for? ‘‘In everything,’’ 
Aristotle observes, speaking more especially of poetry, yet also 
of all human activity, and in the language of sense and reason, ‘‘the 
end [that is, effect] aimed at is of prime importance.’* And as 
Chesterton somewhere remarks, we do not complain of a picture’s 
being pictorial, of a piece of music’s being musical, or of a poem’s 
being poetical, and why, then, of a play as theatrical, an actor as 
histrionic? Evidently because there is now a wide-spread sus- 

1 Institutio, I, x, 7; xii, 16; XII, xi, 30; and ef. xi, 10. 

2 Poetics, VI, 13. 
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picion of the rostrum and the stage. These arts, people misdoubt, 
are cheap, or (as having designs upon them) dear. 


II 


And why again? Two causes there are, at least: the nature of 
oratory itself and the attitude of the modern public. Oratory is, 
even more than the drama, essentially a direct and open, an emo- 
tional and reciprocal—what, if any may, might be called a demo- 
cratic—art. (And therefore suspected and resented? But wait.) 
It is a communication (as high art nowadays too often is not), or 
else it is nothing at all. It cannot (and be true to its nature) be 
much above the level of the audience, perceptibly beyond its reach; 
though to be worthy of the name, Hitler’s and Mussolini’s needed 
to be more so than they were. Cicero, the most conscious master 
of his art (but also one of the most learned and cultivated spirits 
of his time) was, as Churton Collins says, ‘‘the first to demonstrate 
that the test of excellence in oratory lay in its appealing equally 
to the multitude and to the most fastidious of connoisseurs.’’ The 
multitude itself is the judge: ‘‘Itaque nunquam de bono oratore aut 
non bono doctis hominibus cum populo dissensio fuit’’ (Brutus, 
xlix, 185). And that is because what Hazlitt says of Chatham’s 
eloquence applies, in his day as in the Roman’s: 





he electrifies his hearers not by the novelty of his ideas but their force and 
intensity. He has the same ideas as other men, but he has them in a thou- 
sand times greater strength and vividness . . . not superior to the common 
interests, prejudices, and passions of mankind. 


Just so (even within the narrower limits of the congregation, often 
mainly a courtly and sophisticated one) was that master of pulpit 
eloquence, Bossuet. In Strachey’s words: 


The average good man of those days must have though on most subjects 
as Bossuet thought—though less finely and intensely; and Bossuet never 
spoke a sentence from his pulpit which went beyond the mental vision of 
the most ordinary of his congregation. He saw all round his age, but he 
did not see beyond it.® 


For the orator is like the poet according to Wordsworth, but still 
more exactly and completely ‘‘is a man speaking to men’’; and 
8 Lytton Strachey, Landmarks in French Literature (1912), 119-20. 
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to this knowledge which all men carry about with them, and to these sympa- 
thies in which, without any other discipline than that of our daily life, we are 
fitted to take delight, the Poet principally directs our attention. 


So does the orator, though commonly other emotions than mere 
delight are his objective. To interest and move his audience he 
need not inform them, but remind them; need only order and organ- 
ize the ideas and sentiments they already possess or are acquainted 
with, and present them in a new or a more striking light ; must, like 
your poet or composer, in phrase, rhythm, or content, not so much 
defeat as meet their expectations. 

In no case does he undertake to tax his hearers’ wits. And the 
expression itself, obviously, must not be high-fiown or remote and 
difficult, says the most eloquent of tongues after Demosthenes: 


In oratory the very cardinal sin is to depart from the language of everyday 
life and the usage approved by the sense of the community (De Oratore I, 
iii, 12).* 

. . . this is the essential concern of the orator, as I have often said before,— 
a style that is dignified and graceful and in conformity with the general 
modes of thought and judgment (I, xii, 54). 


For as Quintilian, following him, observes, ‘‘nothing can penetrate 
to the emotions that stumbles at the portals of the ear’’ (IX, iv, 10). 

Aristotle in his Rhetoric is, naturally, of the same opinion: 
‘‘For a speech is composed of three elements—the speaker, the 
subject, and the persons addressed’’ (I, 3). And its quite familiar 
and intelligible, though ‘‘intenser,’’ thought and expression is, 
wholly and properly, for what but ‘‘effect’’?—that of convincing 
and persuading, exciting and swaying, the particular multitude ex- 
pected or assembled. The principle of the late Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, which we now so little (whether theoretically or practi- 
cally) acknowledge, that ‘‘literature exists not only in expressing 
a thing; it equally exists in the receiving of the thing expressed,’’— 
that principle, which may be Plato’s® as well as his chief disciple’s, 
applies, though also to other literature or other arts, to oratory 
and drama preéminently. ‘‘ All art is a collaboration,’’ says Synge 
the dramatist; and the effect of the audible must be immediate. A 
written poem or a novel, a picture or a statue, may be permitted to 

* Quintilian, viii, Pr. 25, quotes this, as in his opinion, too, “the worst fault 
in speaking.” 

5 Phaedrus, 275 E-276 B. 
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grow upon you: a speech or play or piece of music, as even now, 
really, the best still do, should capture you on the instant. And 
in its perfection such art brings a quite perceptible response. 
‘‘The emotion of the audience,’’ says Mr. Maugham (and Mr. 
Granville-Barker, still another dramatist, says much the same), 
‘*its interest, its laughter, are part of the action.’”* That is, there is 
not only action (in a slightly different sense of the word) but reac- 
tion as well. For what can such a communication be, with no more 
than the ‘‘receiving’’—this question without an answer, this look 
or smile noticed but not reciprocated, this love or other passion 
recognized but not returned or shared? In the immediate re- 
sponse lies, indeed, the great advantage of the audible arts; and 
there, no doubt, is one cause of Quintilian’s enthusiasm. He and 
the other ancient critics continually have the hearer, not the silent 
and solitary reader, in mind; in those times—and still truer it was 
in times earlier—most poetry was recited or sung and even history 
was publicly read aloud; but in the senate or the forum, naturally, 
the response was heightened. As Quintilian and Cicero imply, 
though they do not exactly say so, orator and audience, like two 
friends (or enemies) in converse, are, for the occasion, almost as 
one; and the same, of course, is true of the actor, as of the musician. 
In fact, both Cicero and Bacon have it’ that upon his audience as 
an instrument the orator or actor plays. 


Ill 


Also, in those earlier times, as not in ours, this understanding— 
this satisfaction—was made perfectly evident: the response then 
was pronounced. At present, in this country at least, orators, like 
actors, are applauded more or less conventionally—no wonder we 
have so few, really, of either !—at the end of the performance; or 
if previously, not so much for the art then brought to bear as for 
the sentiment expressed. For the same reason (if ever) are they 
hissed or booed. Only at the opera, where the music, more impor- 
tunately, elicits it, is there such demonstrative appreciation; but 
led by the claque, and their very outery—bravo!—is not English. 

® Summing-up (1938), 127. 

? Brutus, liv, 199; De Augmentis II, xiii. Bacon, however, is directly speaking 
of the drama. So Vernon Lee says that the writer “plays upon the contents of the 
reader’s mind” like a pianist (Handling of Words [1923], 44). Therefore, “If you 
confuse his ideas or waste his energy, you can no longer do anything with him.” 
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Yet in England itself, through the nineteenth century and earlier, 
hissing or damning of plays and actors, too, was not infrequent; 
even nowadays orators there, particularly in the House of Com- 
mons, where the debate may upset the Government, are interrupted 
by cries of ‘‘No! no!’’ as well as of ‘‘ Hear! hear!’’ in such fashion 
as in this country is not expected except at Methodist revival meet- 
ings—by ‘‘Amen,’’ ‘‘Praise the Lord,’’ or the like—which are a 
continuation of Wesleyan procedure. At American political meet- 
ings such interruptions, unless favorable, are, as cases of disturb- 
ance or heckling, suppressed by the police; or if a campaign is on 
(as notably in that of 1944), football methods are adopted, and 
the cheering, as well as a booing favorable to the speaker’s senti- 
ments, is previously arranged for, is organized and engineered. 
That is the claque again, unimportant to art, though, roughly, the 
psychological process is the same. 

In ancient times the demonstration was more natural—less re- 
strained or contrived and more various. Incidentally it often ap- 
pears in historical narrative, such as Plutarch’s; and both in 
Cicero’s discussions of his art and also at his own performances. 
In his plea for the Manilian Law (xiii) he exclaims, ‘‘ How can we 
attribute a great and lofty conception of patriotism to the sort of 
man who has been induced, by his ambition to become a governor, 
to divide among the magistrates the money issued to him from the 
treasury ...?’’ Whereupon the rhetorical question receives 
an answer: ‘‘ Your groans, gentlemen, show that you recognize the 
men who have done these things.’’ And in his analysis of orator- 
ical and theoretical art he gives repeated instances of the spon- 
taneous outcry following upon the effects produced, and also of 
the excitement in the theatre as a repercussion from that on the 
stage. Except for comic effects, by laughter, whether in apprecia- 
tion of the performance or in sympathy with the emotion, we have 
practically none of that today. When, however, the king of the 
Tauri is about to slay whichever of the two captives is Orestes, 
and each in turn declares, I am Orestes, and thereupon in the 
King’s perplexity they as one exclaim, 


Then prithee slay us both, we’ll die together— 


‘‘does it ever,’’ Cicero inquires, ‘‘fail to arouse the greatest en- 
thusiasm?’’ Qui clamores excitantur! And if it should seem that 
this applause is for the sentiment rather than the situation and 
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expression, ‘‘I have often seen,’’ he elsewhere says, ‘‘a whole as- 
sembly raise a shout of delight at a properly finished period’’— 
cum apte verba cecidissent (Orator 1, 168). 

The day of such demonstrativeness—and appreciativeness—is, 
in the English-speaking countries at least, quite or nearly over; 
and in this country, for that matter, it almost never was. Since 
ancient times society has, in the long run, become more democratic; 
but art, whether auditory or visual (strangely enough) decidedly 
less so; in the most democratic countries, least of all. It has be- 
come less of a communication, still less of a communion; and more 
of an art, if artifice is not the fitter word. The subject-matter may 
be simple and humble, and as with the Mexican Rivera, the tech- 
nique may be even primitive; but then it is so in a sophisticated, 
archaistic way, the art itself being far from humble and simple, 
from universal. At Athens, when the center of civilization, there 
was, at any given time, one prevailing style—in oratory as in the 
drama, in sculpture, painting, music or architecture; and it ap- 
pealed, however differently, to everybody. The theatre accommo- 
dated (if that word be not here a misnomer) 17,000 people; yet 
despite the crowded and stony discomfort the performances—of 
traditional stories, with names and scenes familiar, with action and 
motives quite intelligible—fired the imaginations and roused the 
emotions, like the impassioned single voice in the agora, of both 
learned and unlearned, of both high and low. Since then that art, 
as well as the others, has become, at any given time, less uniform 
and universal, less importunately emotional; and, alike, they have, 
more and more, split up, into high and low. 

Even with the Renaissance the scission began; and it is in the 
drama that the fact is most discernible and evident to us now. The 
popular medieval drama, both tragic and comic in the same per- 
formance, survived, and as such, successfully developed, only in 
Spain and England. In Italy and France tragedy fell into the 
hands of the learned and classical, the élite; and only comedy, as 
in Moliére and Regnard, Gozzi and Goldoni, continued the native 
tradition, kept up a truly popular appeal. In England, too, strict 
tragedy (and strict comedy as well) was, comparatively, esoteric, 
for the inns of court or for the closet; but the great and now still 
memorable achievement was in the public theatres, which adhered 
to, yet developed, the tragi-comic tradition, as with Marlowe and 
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Shakespeare. Even lyric art in Elizabethan times was fairly of 
one school; and it was only with Donne and his followers that it 
split up into the Tribe of Ben and the Metaphysicals. The Eliza- 
bethan lyrics were sung or singable; the ‘‘ Metaphysical’’ were not 
sung and sometimes hardly readable. In lyric art now, as in the 
recent classical drama, the general public was forgotten or ignored. 
There was closet verse, as well as closet drama; as there was before 
that under Marinism in Italy, under Gongorism in Spain. As Dr. 
Johnson says of Donne and his school, ‘‘ Their thoughts are often 
new but seldom natural; they are not obvious but neither are they 


just; ... and the reader, far from wondering that he missed 
them, wonders more frequently by what perverseness they were 
ever found . . . and from this account of their compositions it will 


be readily inferred that they were not successful in representing 
or moving the affections.’’ 

This separation and antagonism between high and low, this 
esotericism, has—though not continuously of course, otherwise art 
would have been strangled—become more pronounced and taken 
on increasingly extremer forms down until today. Education has 
done it—made us less sympathetic, less democratic. Of mass emo- 
tion we are suspicious, are contemptuous or fearful. In America 
generally there has been a great change, not wholly due to the 
radio. People still study the arts of speech for the courts, the 
pulpit, and the stage, but not for the rostrum; and few attend 
political meetings to hear it. 


IV 


So far as oratory is concerned, there are social causes. The art 
has best flourished under fairly free institutions but amid a long- 
settled, stable and homogeneous population. In Athens, in Rome 
under the Republic, or in England since the Stuarts, there was such 
a condition of affairs. Chatham, as described above, was free to 
speak his mind and could count upon being comprehended and 
(favorably or unfavorably) responded to. So (in a sense) with 
the orthodox Bossuet, or with Massillon after him—they appar- 
ently had what freedom they desired, certainly could count on the 
comprehension and response—and so with the great pulpit orators 
of the seventeenth century in England. Today it is otherwise, par- 
ticularly in America, with its population so heterogeneous and 
promiscuous, so various and mutable in race and tradition, in cul- 
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ture and education. Then it was a simpler problem for the orator, 
political or sacred. Chatham, Cicero, or Demosthenes could, with 
confidence and success, play upon his audience as Englishmen, 
Romans, or Athenians, whose emotions and experiences, memories 
and associations, beliefs and customs, sympathies or antipathies, 
prejudices or prepossessions, were pretty much as his own. So 
could the clergymen in the pulpit. In church and forum alike the 
electricity could circulate. Speaker and audience knew, under- 
stood and took to each other, and the members of the audience to 
one another as well. These, to be unanimous or spontaneous in 
their responses—for the moment as one—must be congenial, akin. 

What is perhaps more, the audience looked up to the orator, as 
they no longer do. They would listen, were not unwilling to be 
moved and led. Democracy had not gone so far—had come about 
more gradually; and it therefore worked better, as in England 
it still does. For there was a steadying, equilibrating influence. 
There was, however loose, a tie; there was still some organization 
to society: feudalism was not quite extinct. There were ‘‘the 
ruling classes,’’ as in that country there still are, and as there were 
in Athens and Rome. That is, leading and guiding figures, better 
educated, possessed of the same ideas but of others besides, as 
well as of the appropriate words to embody and shape them, 
noticeably a little different in manner, speech, and dress, yet im- 
memorially and not provocatively so; or else intellectuals, like the 
Pitts, Burke, Bright, and Churchill, who otherwise were natural 
leaders and speedily proved they had a right to be heard. In 
America, Mr. Lewisohn and Mr. Mencken not long since agreed, 
intellectuals have little influence. Through four campaigns the 
press has been predominantly against the New Deal; the warnings 
of Wilson and Root, Lodge and Taft, against prohibition, we re- 
member, were alike ignored; and as we well know, Phi Beta Kappas 
and Rhodes Scholars are seldom in the van. But in England people 
were still in the mood to give intellectuals a hearing, their ears were 
still attuned. There was oratory because there was an audience; 
and that not of a party but a people. (Indeed, without one man’s 
oratory there, what of late would have become of either party or 
people, or of the world?) 

The curious thing is that democracy, particularly our own, 
going so far in its levelling process, has produced as big a split in 
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society as in art.’ Impatient or suspicious of superiority and not 
much inclined to look up and listen, people do so now only where 
there still 7s organization, that is, to union fuglemen or to dema- 
gogues (leaders of their own breed), or else, where there is no 
organization, to those who (whether of their own breed or not, 
gifted with the popular instinct) offer crafty and substantial in- 
ducements for listening; and consequently the patricians, as well 
as many of the plebeians (consequently, in turn), absent themselves 
from political meetings and, studiously or carelessly, avoid polit- 
ical activity of any kind. 

There is, to be sure, still oratory, of a sort, and plenty of it. So 
far reduced, the audience has (though after a fashion that in the 
long run only contributes to the decline and disrepute of oratory) 
been, artificially, enlarged: by the megaphone, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by the radio, the movie, and journalistic report. 
But depending on organization or not, this oratory, being (without 
a proper response) as one-sided as the audience, has degener- 
ated into blatant propaganda; emotionalism—sensationalism— 
has drowned out sense and reason; rabble-rousing or vote-catching 
watchwords or warcries, like Wilson’s ‘‘new freedom”’ or Bryan’s 
‘*eross of gold’’ and the more recent campaigning equivalents, or 
like ‘‘new order’’ (for ‘‘German domination’’), ‘‘collaboration’’ 
(for ‘‘treason’’), ‘‘plutocrats’’ (for the enemy) and ‘‘occupants’”’ 
(for the conquerors themselves), as well as those other and more 
sinister euphemisms ‘‘liquidate,’’ ‘‘purge,’’ ‘‘clean out,’’ ‘‘mop 
up,’’ and ‘‘reprisals,’’ have been given a nation-wide or world-wide 
range, the audience having no voice for correction, for protest or 
derision. In particular, on the intellectual level there is none; and 
in oratory in this country, where it is after votes, as in Germany 
and Italy, where it had got them already, there has been little 
argument, still less of a debate. The line of Webster and Hayne, 
Calhoun and Clay, is ended. The speakers, when not merely jest- 
ing and entertaining, have asserted or contradicted, boasted or 


8 Since finishing the article I have come upon this: “Democracy in America 
has led to the withdrawal of ordinary refined persons from politics; and the same 
result is coming in England as fast as we make Democracy as democratic as it is 
in America.”—Shaw, pref. to Misalliance (1910). It is thus, in part, by its own 
excesses that Democracy is precipitated, as he, like Plato and Aristotle, believes, and 
as we notice below, into tyranny. Leaders it must have, wise or cunning; and the 
wise must have followers. 
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denounced, or (as one recent columnist has noticed) ‘‘ pointed with 
pride’’ or ‘‘viewed with alarm,’’ but not analyzed the subject and 
marshalled evidence, not proved or disproved. 

With us in America, indeed, there is nowadays little public 
speaking except at the finish; the mischief is done by the arrange- 
ments and intrigues beforehand, in the committees, caucuses, and 
conventions; and it is not by oratory that municipal governments 
like those of Chicago and Kansas City have got fastened upon 
them. Yet of exclamation and sheer excitement there has been 
enough; above all in Germany and Italy, and no wonder the dis- 
repute, for never has the spoken word—has oratory—so exhibited 
its prodigious power (if we forget Demosthenes, Cicero and 
Churchill, who pulled their peoples up, not down) as lately, at its 
worst! Thus, after one fashion or another, democracy really 
defeats itself, disunifies itself, nay, disunifies, with a vengeance, 
other democracies, and in the long run creates a new and continu- 
ally growing aristocracy. But this, disdainfully aloof, inert, or 
silent, suffers the initiative in canvassing and campaigning (with, 
consequently, the reins of government) to fall into the hands of 
organizations, indeed, yet partial and tyrannical ones like fascism 
or communism, which take all too readily to unifying; or (as par- 
ticularly in America) of petty but (with the whip in their hands) 
decidedly effective ones—the cliques or ‘‘machines’’ and pressure- 
groups, directed by people (however clever) often ignorant or un- 
scrupulous, and (however familiarly named) often foreign-born. 
It is a vicious circle; it is a case of compensation or recoil. 

In England, where the loose and informal yet definite organiza- 
tion of society as a whole, like the democratic processes themselves, 
is traditional and indigenous, and the ‘‘ruling classes’’ are not as 
yet submerged, a cultivated man is still proud of being a public 
leader, a political orator, and even of getting elected to so small 
and modest an office as mayor, under-sheriff or town-councillor; 
but here, where there is so little honor attaching to popular favor, 
there is asa result less andless. Ina recent Gallup poll 48 per cent 
of the British voters disapproved of a political career for their 
children, but 68 per cent of the American. With us politics and 
politician are words of reproach. That politics are rotten or poli- 
ticians are crooks is the regular excuse for neglecting to vote or 
keep politically informed; though curiously enough (as indirectly 
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another poll has indicated) but on the principle (seemingly) of 
fair play and on the presumption that the pot is calling the kettle 
black, the imputation laid upon an opponent, apparently justified, 
reacts against him who lays it. 

Honor, indeed, Montesquieu considers to be the active princi- 
ple of monarchy ; that of a democracy, virtue. By virtue he means, 
of course, the political—devotion to the interests of the state; 
and he recognizes that when it fails democracy also fails. What 
he does not recognize is that virtue is not enough: that, as 
the statesman Professor Gilbert Murray® has asserted, because of 
‘‘the immensely diluted responsibility,’’ ‘‘a wide-spread decent 
standard of citizenly duty is harder to maintain in a democracy 
than in an oligarchy’’; that ‘‘democracy needs virtue but does not 
make much special appeal to virtue.’’ Even Plato, in his idealism, 
declares that ‘‘a state which is to endure . . . must of necessity 
dispense honors rightly.’”® The man needed will not seek the office 
if the office does not seek the man. Now by fascism at its best, not 
only in Italy but in Germany, this was, however artificially (and 
artfully!), brought about, through its elaborate organization (for 
education and training but also for discussion and diversion) of 
high and low, rich and poor, at once and together, and through its 
system of political apprenticeship and discriminating promotion. 
Everybody was tried, and—‘‘nothing is of more benefit to the 
state,’’ says Plato—was known. Thus, in its heyday, before its 
delusions of grandeur, before the civic bloodshed and foreign con- 
quest which follow in the wake of such arbitrary and violent re- 
organizations (as also in France at the Revolution and in Russia 
during the last war and after) there arose again some unity of 
spirit, an esprit de corps; there was oratory again, and the audi- 
ence itself was the making of it, though not the best of oratory 
because still a one-sided audience, swept along by the fanatical and 
murderous minority ;“ and these people, looking up and listening 
to their leaders, would, however misguided, themselves take humble 

® Conversation with Bryce (1944), 19-20. 

10 Laws 697 B. 

11 In the London Times Lit. Supp., Jan. 3, 1945, the reviewer takes up with K. 
Heiden’s view that Hitler was the spokesman of the German masses. But as 
Professor Murray (ib., pp. 17-18) observes, in Russia, Germany, and Italy (and 
France, I would add) it was only “tiny minorities” that seized control. It was 
Hitler, with his henchmen’s responses, that roused or intimidated the masses. 
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offices, even perform the humblest self-sacrificing services, because 
they were honored, whether rewarded or not. 

But we—unorganized, yet a prey to organizations—we continu- 
ally have to raise the salaries of offices, particularly the elective, 
in order to counterbalance their unimportance or disrepute. Less 
than forty years ago members of legislative assemblies in England 
and Germany, including parliament, served, as they had always 
done, without salaries; and at present the remuneration there and 
in other Continental countries is far below the level of it here. 
Here it is now so high that, in these economically uncertain times, 
many of the recipients vote—impetuously legislate or appropriate 
—at the pressure-group’s crack of the whip in order themselves 
to keep on receiving it. As Aristotle says, office should be (what 
it still pretends to be) a burden, not a source of profit. So with 
mere patriotism. But in England and Germany, as in the other 
countries engaged, mere machinist war-workers have not been 
getting a hundred dollars a week; and so now, as I go to press, 
‘*for a better Congress’’ (as even the Congressmen put it) another 
‘‘salary grab’’ seems to be well on the way. Virtue, with us, has 
her price, and that still rising. 

In politics, however, only happens what has happened still more 
emphatically in society, and (again) partly in consequence. Money 
is not enough, even when there is enough. Honor we must have— 
it is ‘‘so indispensable,’’ says Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, ‘‘that 
one should attain it anyhow’’—and if by inheritance, election, or 
appointment men do not get it, by other means they will. There is, 
of course, an honor dearer than life itself, but not of that is Barry 
thinking ; and in no country as in democratic America are titles or 
distinctions so avidly sought. Witness the high-sounding ones of 
the secret societies, with the apparel and insignia to match. Wit- 
ness the military and the naval bestowed on swivel-chair occu- 
pants and on women, as not in other countries, in this war and 
the former; or, in earlier days, the academic honorary degrees. 
This latter taste didn’t last, nor will that for the military and naval, 
either ; and mainly because the decorations become too common, too 
democratic, as well as because too undiscriminatingly conferred. 
(It isn’t thought good form to put degrees on your title-page or to 
fasten fraternity emblems on your waistcoat or watchchain; and 
if we had a legion of honor, as in France, members would soon stop 
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wearing the ribbon.) But also because about honor—about fame 
and glory—which is of the monarchical, chivalric, or ecclesiastical 
tradition, people here are, in the public eye, a little sheepish and 
uncomfortable; ‘‘duty’’ as in England, ‘‘service’’ as in America, 
are supposedly the ideals, are at any rate the watchwords, though 
in them quite as much egoism may be lurking; parade is demo- 
cratically, self-laceratingly deprecated; and thus, since honor or 
prominence is so indispensable, it generally collapses into mere 
social status. 

Fascism, into which, without its unification and planning but 
with its ‘‘leaders’’ and coercion, we ourselves seem to be steadily 
and rapidly drifting or driven—Mr. Shaw has just said we are 
there already; and both Plato and Aristotle, so long ago, held that 
democracy gravitates into tyranny—fascism may yet give all this 
a slightly different turn; but meanwhile in no country as in demo- 
cratic America are people so immediately interested in what is 
‘*exclusive,’’ so bent on being what is called ‘‘important,’’ that is, 
with the right set, on the tony street, in the swell club, as also at 
the proper school and college (which are not primarily educa- 
tional) before that. There are who’s who’s and bluebooks for 
every race and region, color, creed or occupation. And, preferably, 
it is not achievement that counts, not what they do but are or seem 
to be. There are the pedigreed or the winnowed and sifted, the 
Bluebloods and Brahmins or the Junior Leagues and Four Hun- 
dreds; and circles within circles. The social register outclasses 
the who’s who. This is ‘‘high life,’’ without court or nobles. The 
**society news’’ is more widely and eagerly read than the political: 
people certainly are more eager to get into it. 

Yet that sort of honor too is in continual jeopardy. A pre- 
carious and anxious time of it such people generally are having; 
for, as not in England and France, the tony so quickly loses its 
tone. Mayfair, Park Lane, and Grosvenor Square can hold up 
their heads from generation to generation, as the fashionable quar- 
ters in American cities, with all their ‘‘restrictions,’’ cannot. 
Fascism in Italy and Germany has, as we have noticed, commingled 
high-born and low-born, young and old, for both education and 
social intercourse; but in this country ordinary people have more 
and more kept their children out of the free-for-all Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., the boy-scouts and the girl-guides; and more and more 
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they send them to private schools. Any successful organization, 
political, artistic, educational, or charitable, has, when started, to 
be of ‘‘the right people,’’ and then be constantly on guard not to 
fall into the hands of the wrong. Such people would fain not even 
be saved promiscuously, ‘‘a mixed crowd.’’ Protestantism is ap- 
parently democratic, with scarcely any titles of distinction; but 
the adherents, not taking orders, like the Catholics, from higher 
up, are very particular about which congregation of their sect they 
join, the territorial division into parishes not prevailing. And not 
only do such questionable democrats not ‘‘run for office’’ because 
it is ‘‘low-class’’ or ‘‘bad form,’’ and ‘‘isn’t done’’—is Tammany 
Irish or Italian—but often for such reasons do they avoid any 
humbler political activity. They even will not write letters to the 
newspapers when they learn that in their town the upper crust 
does not; and so those columns, like the rostrum and the public 
offices themselves, sink lower and lower in importance. It is the 
cranks or demagogues then that reach the public eye as well as ear. 
Indeed, political affiliation itself is largely a matter of social status; 
and in the South the supposedly respectable people are nearly all 
Democrats, in the North still mostly Republicans. Since of late 
the Negroes have been won over there may in the South soon be 
some breaking of the solid ranks. 
V 

There is a very similar apparent paradox in the attitude of the 
Vanguard in prose and poetry (as well as, for that matter, in 
sculpture, painting, and music). On the surface there is consis- 
tency enough. The same people (both artists and also critics, but 
the latter particularly) that incline to Joyce in Finnegan’s Wake 
or to Miss Stein in Preciosilla and to the bewildering and bewil- 
dered prose or verse of such as Messrs. Crane, Cummings, and 
Crosby, are, for the most part, radicals and proletarians, and write 
for the radical (though esoteric) magazines. That is, they are 
literary, just as they are political sansculottes. But, thus, really, 
they are undemocratic, ‘‘exclusive.”’ 

In both activities they are revolutionary; in both, they satisfy 
their temperamental instinct to protest, to contradict and over- 
turn: but it is perhaps not so much a matter of temperament as 
of a superficial and immature conception that a thinker is an orig- 
inal, a rebel or iconoclast. The greatest have not been, whether in 
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art, philosophy, or politics. They have looked backward as well 
as forward; they have relied upon and profited by tradition. The 
chief drawbacks to our parliamentary government are owing to 
the founding fathers’ ignorance of the already working and work- 
able British system or their reliance upon the theorist Montes- 
quieu; and those democratic nations which have not respected 
custom but run after innovation, like Athens, France, the Italian 
and the Latin-American republics, have made of their democracy 
a failure. ‘‘Like all great artistic minds,’’ says Lowell, ‘‘ Dante 
was essentially conservative’’;* and though the American is here 
speaking of politics his words are still truer of their art. Without 
the tradition, without adopting (however adapting) the accepted 
medium and prevailing technique, how could it be universal or, 
indeed, effective at all? ‘‘Nor does valuable originality consist 
in unlikeness to other men,’’ says Emerson—not to other poets and 
least of all to the poet’s own hearers or readers. 

Now, as for the paradox, in practising or praising the esoteric 
and unintelligible, or avoiding and disparaging the hitherto ac- 
cepted, these artists and critics are leaving the proletariat, who 
cannot conceivably be initiated into the newly invented, arbitrarily 
concocted mysteries, out in the cold. These avowedly ‘‘demo- 
eratic’’ artists and critics abhor just the two most democratic or 
communal arts—oratory and (so far as it is truly dramatic) the 
drama, though when music is really musical, or painting pictorial, 
their attitude is much the same—abhor, I say, the two arts which 
on the response and favor of the general public immediately and 
completely depend. And is not this another and similar case of 
compensation or recoil—of the shrinking of artist and critic from 
the public, particularly now that this, neglected, so little heeds and 
honors them? Mr. Auden, himself one of the difficult, says it is 
owing to the present-day ‘‘lack of communication between all 
men’’;** but even at Leningrad and Petrograd, to judge from speci- 
mens of their art that have reached us (though Lenin himself in- 
sisted it should be ‘‘intelligible’’) there must, now and then, in 
theatre, concert-hall, and gallery be considerable bewilderment ; 
and really this is owing to aristocracy turning round (in its last 
refuge of intellectuality and taste, instead of affluence and power) 
to vindicate itself. It is the aristocratic spirit asserting itself even 


12 Riverside Edition, IV, 160. 
13 The Intent of the Critic (1941), 135. 
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in the revolutionaries, these now changing sides (as sometimes 
happens to other agitators) unawares. As for the ‘‘classes’’—the 
flesh-and-blood aristocracy of social prestige and hereditary 
wealth—they, of course, read now, as before, if poetry or fine 
literature at all, mostly the entirely intelligible, like the ‘‘masses.”’ 

At bottom this cult of the esoteric and unintelligible is a further 
development along the same line as the aesthetic craze of the 
eighties and nineties. It is art for art’s sake, an escape from life 
to art as a refuge or asylum; the language being still more private 
and irresponsible, only now rowdyish or brutal, cryptic and gro- 
tesque, instead of merely delicate and exquisite, far-sought and 
high-wrought. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy discerns the discrepancy 
between form and substance, between purpose and achievement: 


They prefer a prismatic style of hints and gleams and use it for ends which 
require a transparent one. They despise the ‘‘Ivory Tower,’’ yet adore 
preciosity. They want to interpret movements and they scorn rhetoric. 
They want to express common life, but only recognise as poetry diction of 
subtle sensation and intricate introspection. They want to think, and they 
are fascinated by ambiguity and obscurity. The aesthetic taste is often 
formed before their aims are clear to them, and then that discord results 
which we are aware of in the work of several of the most gifted modern 


poets.** 


But this Mr. MacCarthy explains, quite simply, as a case of 
aesthetic fumbling and mistake. That is, in intention at least, it 
is a subtle art applied to common things. It is, in a sense, Burke’s 
cutting blocks with a razor: only, Burke’s razor cut. 

Whatever the motive for it, of the fact there seems to be no 
question: in the Vanguard art and criticism of the day there is the 
same but now an extremer indifference to the pleasure or enlighten- 
ment of the ordinary public—to the conception of art as a com- 
munication, for imaginative and emotional effect—that brought 
about the disrepute and decline of oratory. There is, in reality 
if not in intention, and particularly among the radicals of politics, 
a disdainful aristocracy of art. Indeed, the gap between highbrows 
and lowbrows is widening, with no middle ground for both; as 
appears clearly enough when we attend the annual art exhibitions, 
or when we remember the defunct intellectual magazines, without 
partisan political interest to support them, such as the North 

14 Sunday Times (London) January 23, 1944. 
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American Review and the Century in this country or the Edinburgh 
and the Athenaeum in England, together with the regrettable 
changes in their similar contemporaries whereby these (in name 
or by merger) have, though with a diminished circulation, managed 
to survive. On the present-day highbrow page or canvas the for- 
gotten proletariat may be presented; but often in a way it would 
have considerable difficulty in appreciating or even recognizing, 
though it is not held up to scorn and ridicule like the now long-be- 
labored bourgeoisie. 

So far is the highbrow drama, moreover, from the attitude to 
his public represented by Cicero, Chatham, or Bossuet, that critics 
have been capable of conceiving Ibsen as deliberately baffling— 
‘‘setting a trap for’’—his audience. Nevertheless he and Shaw, 
Hauptmann and Strindberg, are certainly far from appealing, as 
by all the great critics from Aristotle and Longinus down was 
implicitly or explicitly expected of orator and dramatist alike, ‘‘not 
to this type of man or to that type [in the words of Mr. Maugham], 
but to all men.’’* These dramatists, are too great, really, to be 
deliberately baffling or puzzling; yet they are also too intellectual- 
ized, too ingenious and ‘‘original,’’ for the most universal and 
overpowering impression. It is not merely the matter of form 
and technique, touched upon above, but (as we noticed at the outset 
in oratory) of content and substance. To quote Mr. Maugham 
again, ‘‘the only ideas that can affect the spectators, when they are 
welded together in that unity which is an audience, are those com- 
monplace fundamental ideas that are almost feelings. These, the 
root ideas of poetry, are love, death, and the destiny of man .. .’”’ 
and, in Shakespeare’s and Aeschylus’s time the dramatist had the 
enormous advantage of poetry (‘‘which delivers the play from 
sober reality’’) for the making of these ‘‘great truths, too impor- 
tant to be new,’”** seem more convincingly to be so. 

Not that in the day of Shakespeare or Aeschylus the common 

15 Op. cit., 76. 

16 Jbid., 131-33. Both Mr. Maugham and Mr. C. §S. Lewis, moreover, point 
to the fact that art like Ibsen’s and Shaw’s, because of the novel and original ideas, 
is soon outmoded. (Seventeenth Century Studies presented to Sir Herbert Grier- 
son [1938], 81): “Of all literary virtues originality, in the vulgar sense, has . 
the shortest life.” To both the seventeenth-century metaphysicals and also ours Dr. 
Johnson’s sardonic words apply: “Their wish was only to say what they hoped had 
been never said before.” And “as it had been never said before,” might be added for 
our own, with their hopes well founded. 
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man got quite the same, so great or fine an effect from their crea- 
tions as the more cultivated. But much he got, and enough to hold 
him—emotionally, that is, as he should be held. Even in our time, 
according to the great Austrian dramatist Grillparzer, the tailor 
in the upper gallery understands Hamlet, for the purposes of 
drama and poetry, well enough; (and being untroubled by criti- 
cism, often better, according to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, than the 
critics). In Shakespeare’s time this was still truer, for the lan- 
guage and (by frequent attendance) the blank verse and the vari- 
ous dramatic conventions were not, as they now are, unfamiliar. 
Poetry itself, without drama, is, rightly considered, not a book with 
seven seals; and even so remote and sophisticated a poem as 
Lycidas (which the teacher discovers, if he remembers that the 
ear; and not the eye, is the right avenue of approach) can touch 
and move boys and girls in the high-school. 


vi 


By our Vanguard novel and verse the common man is still 
further forgotten, or flouted. There is not the hostility towards 
proletariat or bourgeoisie avowed by the late-nineteeth-century 
esthetes and symbolists; but practically, despite the concessions to 
coarseness and brutality, there is far more contempt. There is 
still greater disregard of those humble but rather indispensable 
conveniences—syntax, punctuation, and accepted vocabulary. In 
Ulysses and (above all) in Finnegan, Joyce—so far from oratory, 
from communication—can often only by liberal indulgence be said 
to be making use of the English language or any other tongue 
hitherto known to man; and requires expositors, or ‘‘exag- 
minators,’’ as they call themselves—Mr. Gilbert and M. Larbaud, 
for instance, and in whole volumes, but inspired and continually 
directed from above. In his own time and country he both needs 
and demands commentators, as the classics do, but centuries after- 
wards; and upon a phraseology that is not extinct or antiquated, 
did really never exist. Curiously enough, these esoterics in prose 
and verse are not so epoch-making as they fancy themselves; 
nearly two thousand years ago Quintilian several times com- 
plained, though to judge from what of this writing is preserved 
to us (happy omen!) with immensely slighter cause, of those who 
‘‘regard it as a real sign of genius that it should require a genius 
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to understand their meaning.’’** And nearly two centuries later, 
things had, according to Longinus (V), got still worse; and ‘‘all 
these glaring improprieties of language,’’ says he, ‘‘may be traced 
to one common root—the pursuit of novelty in thought.’’ 

But Finnegan is something the ancients, in their wildest night- 
mares, dreamt not of. It is not that Joyce ‘‘commits the cardinal 
sin of departing from the language of everyday life and the usage 
approved by the sense of the community.’’ It is that he makes 
up—cooks up—an idiom, an ingenious, esoterically much-admired 
jargon of his own. This, when penetrable, is often funny, but 
oftener only lumbering; and the 628 pages of Finnegan are, even 
in their primitivism and grossness, fun mainly for the disciples, 
who, as a coterie, duly initiated, can elucidate them, with Freudian 
justifications, as an exquisite work of art.’* Our attention is turned 
from the content—the author’s attention, before that, was turned 
from his public, and so is the critic’s in consequence—to the me- 
dium—the cryptogram or crossword-puzzle, which the author has 
spent (as he himself boasts) nearly a generation in piecing to- 
gether (and he coolly confesses) he expects the reader to spend the 
rest of his life in picking apart. If Ibsen did not set a trap for his 
public, Joyce certainly did. 

In the last century, before the separation or divorce between 
writer and public was so complete, he endeavored to épater le 
bourgeois—astonish him. Now he would (in one of Joyce’s more 
transpicuous and apposite though ineuphonious puns) ‘‘astone- 
age’’ him, baffle—thwart and exasperate—him as well as every- 
body else but those in the know. In spirit, it is with the under- 
world, rather than the bourgeoisie or proletariat, that Joyce would 
be more at home; though argot or thieves’ cant has the advantage 
of being traditional, not novel or original, of being intelligible, with- 
out exagminators, to the gang. Even for outsiders this biography 
of a convict by a crony sheds some light: 


17 VIII, pr. 21, 25, 32. 

18 Jb., VIII, ii, 21, “quite a number of persons have become infected with the 
belief that a passage which requires a commentator must for that very reason be 
a masterpiece ... the fact that they can provide an answer to the riddle fills 
them with an ecstasy of self-congratulation,” ete. More than history, literature, 
with its criticism, repeats itself. Gongora, in his own time and country, received, 
though he needed not, much more extensive elucidation than Joyce. (Ticknor III, 
23.) The South is not so tolerant of obscurity as the North. This, like other 
ideas in the article, has been touched upon in my From Shakespeare to Joyce (1944), 


especially in Chapter 18. 
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The mug was whelped with the sterling in his kisser. He got off on the Bill 
Daly. He took up with the dolls and went on the nose paint, ete.—N. Y. 
Herald, Dec. 25, 1944. 


Even to us that conveys more meaning than this ‘‘depiction of the 
madness and eclipse of Swift,’’ admired, and (with some assis- 
tance) expounded, by Mr. Edmund Wilson: ‘‘Unslow, malswift, 
pro mean, proh noblesse, Atrahore, melancolores. .. .’’” 
However favorable, though, to jargon, the gang, of course, 
would by these vocables be sadly troubled and vexed. Even the 
narrative method would be a puzzle, to them or anybody. As 
Joyce’s advocates acknowledge, Ulysses has neither a beginning 
nor an end; can be read both forwards and backwards; and in 
Finnegan, which only as an act of piety can be read at all, the story 
is trustworthily reported to be ‘‘circular,’’ the first sentence being 
the conclusion of the last. Art? artifice? it is a tour de force or 
exploit, the obscurity (Joyce told Mr. Eastman) suited to the time 
of the action, which is night! Yet though so far from the lucidity, 
rationality, and orderliness of ‘‘oratory,’’ here is plenty of the 
despised ‘‘rhetoric’’ nevertheless. Only, it is of a sort that would 
make Demosthenes and Cicero, nay Brutus and Julius (here at one 
again), groan out in their graves, Quintilian (as Milton never ex- 
pected him to) ‘‘stare and gasp’’—puns and ‘‘portmanteau 
words’’ (‘‘alecoherently’’) in Finnegan, page after page, even line 
upon line, together with acrostics and anagrams, rebuses and palin- 
dromes, conundrums, parisonic intentional misquotations (‘‘ rocked 
of agues, cliffed for aye’’), and other ingenious but mechanical 
verbal or literal tricks or contrivances, which belong in neither the 
orator’s nor the poet’s repertory. And in this later development 
there is often neither rhetoric nor (as we have noticed) even a 
language, but a barbarous macaronic commingling of tongues— 
Greek, Italian, German, what not? and these themselves distorted 
—as if a one-way Esperanto. There may be internationalism— 
cosmopolitanism—in painting or in music, and even in literature, 
19 The Wound and the Bow (1941), p. 261. Cf. Yale Review (1941) p. 642: 
Mr. Colum’s exegesis of the passage “her paddypalace on the cross-knoll with massgo 
bell sixton clashcloshant, duominous and muzzatinties,’ ete. These are palmary 
examples of the vice which Mr. Stonier and (latterly) Mr. Eliot reprobate :—the 
“imagination starting from words and not towards them”; “directing our attention 


to the medium, not the object” (Gog and Magog, 40, 168; Harper’s Magazine, July, 
1942). 
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too, but not as yet in its medium—the idiom; and should, for the 
Judgment day, that dreadful scrambling be brought about, it would 
have to be, for sheer convenience’ sake, by some concerted or au- 
thoritative action and with a semblance of order. Meantime, the 
artist must employ not only a language or medium intelligible and 
acceptable to his public but also a technique or rhetoric, a mythol- 
ogy, an imagery, and (if a writer) ideas, not foreign to them, not 
peculiar to himself.*® In the drama even the story must not be 
utterly unfamiliar; and the novel will suffer—Ulysses itself does, 
as one Joycean admits—from an unfamiliar topography, and the 
Russian and the Polish, in other countries, from duplicate, unpro- 
nounceable names. In painting and sculpture, also, as at the 
Renaissance, what would have been the effect of the subjects— 
Nativity, Flight into Egypt, Christ in the Temple or on the Cross— 
if they had needed explaining as in the modern they often do? 

When really effective, Joyce does not need an interpreter— 
when consciously and unquestionably funny what mortal, in his 
own day, from the very beginning, ever did? And then he is not 
like the writers of the ‘‘aesthetic craze,’’ is by no means aristo- 
cratic; to which cause is owing most of what success he has with 
ordinary readers as well as much of that, verily, with the esoterics 
themselves. In his happier puns and jabberwocky portmanteaus 
he is (now not objectionably) childish; in his coarseness and bru- 
tality he is (whether objectionably or not) merely sansculottish. 
That is to say, when he is like Lewis Carroll or Edward Lear, on 
the one hand, or like Rabelais, on the other, he too is following a 
tradition, is like them also in not forgetting the reader—in need- 
ing no exagminator—and can give pleasure (sweet and innocent or 
not), as they did, and for that matter still do. The appeal of gross- 
ness or of mere pointed or even pointless verbal distortion is, of 
course, something both present-day and also primeval. 

But in Ireland and America (where is little or no tenderness for 
the English tongue, and under Joyce’s influence, perhaps, still less) 
the simple word-merging and -murdering is now, in some quarters, 
enjoying special and unreasonable favor. A college newspaper 


20 Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct and Oblique (1934). I regret not 
having seen this discussion before mine, Shakespeare and Other Masters (1940), 
112-20. Cf. also Mr. Tillyard’s Elizabethan World Picture (1944), for notions 
and imagery in Shakespeare familiar to his audience but not to one today. See 


below, p. 33. 
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(appositely enough) has recently called itself ‘‘frisksome,’’ as it 
takes to ‘‘slanguage’’; a grown-up Freudian (characteristically 
enough) has analyzed Shakespeare’s Antonio as ‘‘sexercised in 
temperament’’ (or is he, however feebly, more Joycean? ‘‘A sex 
play in excelsis, a sexissimo play,’’ he adds, swept along, like the 
Dubliner, by the current of sound). In this sheer twisting and tor- 
turing of the official (if not an ancestral or even a native) idiom, of 
both the vocabulary and also the grammar or word-order, a sport 
which in America is carried beyond the confines of the comic papers 
and within those of the weeklies not supposed to be comic (nor 
opulently so), these illiterate sansculottes and the literary, brows 
low and high, for once (however unconsciously) conspire together 
and join forces. Almost anywhere the ‘‘jokesmith’’ (as he not so 
clumsily calls himself) either clumsily or skilfully (but if success- 
fully, still, amid his nonsense, intelligibly) goes at English, as we 
have known it and loved it, hammer and tongs; and then the much- 
battered ‘‘ booboisie’’ are astoneaged, or (as themselves not of that 
number) delighted. 
Vil 


Prose, except the oratorical, is, however, only to be read; a 
lyric, originally meant to be sung—is not a poet, however wistfully 
now, still hailed as a singer?—should, none the less addressing 
itself to the ear, still be capable of being not only deciphered but 
recited. Yet here things have often gone even worse, the content 
and communication further neglected and the medium made all- 
absorbing. The doctrine is, in part, that of Poe, though scarcely 
the practice or example: ‘‘this poem which is a poem and nothing 
more—this poem written solely for the poem’s sake.’’ An end 
in itself! And since then we have had poetry for poetry’s sake as 
well as art for art’s. It is as if the blessed verses were a thing of 
beauty or curiosity, an objet de vertu or a magot, for the mantel 
or showcase, instead of being an imaginative and emotional utter- 
ance; and had a shape like a vase, or design like a fabric. 

In something of this spirit even Tennyson once said to his son, 
‘*Every short poem should have a definite shape [the poet is not 
thinking, certainly, of the modernists’ pattern of print], like a 
curve—sometimes a single, sometimes a double one—assumed by 
a severed tress or the rind of an apple when flung on the floor.’’ 
Only, Tennyson (as we shall see presently, if not realizing it 
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already!) would with that not have been content. Poe himself was 
not: he does not here insist upon a meaning, yet would have been 
lost without one. Not so poets and critics today, but their readers. 
It is a startling, fairly suicidal course criticism in this generation 
has taken, down to the Ars Poetica of Mr. Archibald MacLeish: 


A poem should be palpable and mute 
As a globed fruit 


Dumb 
As old medallions to the thumb 


Silent as the sleeve-worn stone 
Of casement ledges where the moss has grown— 


A poem should be wordless 
As the flight of birds 


* 
A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 


Leaving, as the moon behind the winter leaves, 
Memory by memory the mind— 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 


A poem should be equal to: 
Not true 


For all the history of grief 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf 


For love 
The leaning grasses and two lights above the sea— 


A poem should not mean 
But be.”? 


‘*Mute’’—‘‘dumb’’—‘‘silent’’ (so far now from any singing!) 
—‘‘wordless’’ (frequently that, if only the canonical English vo- 
sabulary is considered)—‘‘motionless’’ (marking time, though 
motion and time are the element of poetry, not repose and space, 
as in painting and sculpture) : and how often the modernist poem, 
like this now before us except even as it repudiates meaning, itself 
does not ‘‘mean,’’” and only on such terms exists! But made up 


21 From Streets in the Moon (Boston, 1926). The asterisks are the poet’s,—but 
his own, and there are no omissions. 

22 Since the above was written, Mr. MacLeish, in candidacy for a post in the 
Department of State, has fallen back upon Browning: “When I wrote that, God 
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of words, which have meanings, and, together, are expected to have 
still more of a meaning, a poem simply must mean—in order to 
‘*be.’? And a poem so incoherent a collection of impressions and 
suggestions (though this is not at all an extreme example) can 
scarcely ‘‘be.’’ A picture should not only be a picture of some- 
thing but also look like a picture, a song sound like a song, yes and 
a poem read like a poem, as they all now no longer do. 

‘‘It is never what a poem says that matters,’’ says Mr. I. A. 
Richards, similarly, ‘‘but what it is.’’ Yet many of these mod- 
ernist poems are, like Joyce’s prose, anxiously, nor at all super- 
fluously, provided with key or comment by the author himself or 
a friend. For (again), being in words, and these presumably of 
sanity, a poem must (or appear to) be saying something or other; 
and it is not as above, with mere impressions and suggestions, that 
the neo-metaphysical poet is most annoying but when, as in Ran- 
som’s ‘‘Painting—a Head,’’ or as in almost any of Crane’s or 
Cummings’s pieces known to me,” he is evidently endeavoring, in 
defiance of syntax or idiom, to say (or do) something that, he 
thinks, does matter, but is failing. It is nowadays when the poet 
so evidently does mean that the reader despairs or rebels; as 
Johnson dreamt not of doing while, poring over his own saner or 
less venturesome Metaphysicals, he grumbled only about ‘‘the most 
heterogeneous ideas yoked by violence together.’’ Such, however, 
is the revolutionary and anarchical practice of the artists—the 
doctrine of the critics and reviewers—who make up the ‘‘Van- 
guard.’’ It is a ‘‘New Era,’’ as we have learned, rather ruefully, 
to say. 

It may seem strange that rebels should take to (instead of 
falling into) the unintelligible. The poets of the Terror did not: 
it was the Age of Reason they claimed to be inaugurating and they 
were therefore fairly reasonable in expression. Yet in the high- 
brow weeklies, as we can see, when dealing with politics, these 
poets and prosemen are (however little so at other times) intel- 
ligible enough. Necessity demands it. They then do not renounce, 
as Mr. Pound has avowedly done, the time-honored sentence struc- 





and I knew what it meant. Now God alone knows.” The Ars Poetica, probably, 
was not the poem in question: as the poet denies meaning, we for once know, 
almost as well as God, what he means. 

23 To which should be added the collection of the unintelligible in Mr. Sparrow’s 
Sense and Poetry (1934), ch. vi, and Mr. Max Eastman’s The Literary Mind (1931), 
57-79, 93-123. 
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ture—‘‘subject, predicate, object, etc.’’—though the structure of 
the ‘‘monolinear logic’’ or of the body politic they recklessly may. 
In art, on the other hand, where reason does not rule, they can let 
themselves go, and can revel. These literary sansculottes, more- 
over, are mainly of the parlor strain, the boudoir breed; and it is 
in pure art, not the ‘‘applied,’’ in poetry and the novel, that their 
revolutionary spirit can go roundly to work, assert itself and have 
full scope, along with their aristocratic arrogance. Aristocracy is 
supposedly conservative; but not, as we have seen, when conserva- 
tism is common or smacks of the bourgeois. It is willing to bear 
the label in politics as not—‘‘old fogey!’’ ‘‘ back number !”’ ‘‘moss- 
back’’—in things of the spirit. Even in politics aristocracy, when 
hard pressed, often enough takes to outlawry; so it does in morals 
and manners—witness the rowdyism and impudicity in contem- 
porary dress and conduct; and in Finnegan and Preciosilla Joyce 
and Miss Stein are outlaws, as Cummings, Crane, and Crosby are 
in verse. 

The subtilizing ahd irresponsible, esoteric and supercilious 
critics would of late not be willing to lend an ear to Chesterton; 
though perhaps a little more that way inclined now that, after cele- 
brating the ‘‘difficult’’ in both criticism and practice, Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has come round (or back) to applauding Kipling. Chester- 
ton defending Tennyson is not, to be sure, doing so in that he has 
a meaning—which by him, as by Eliot, is taken for granted—but 
in that (thing of abhorrence to the Vanguard) it is a commonplace 
one. Like Mr. Maugham and Wordsworth, he says, though, unlike 
them, by way of paradox: 

Poetry is always commonplace; it is vulgar in the noblest sense of that noble 
word. Unless a man can make the same kind of ringing appeal to absolute 
and admitted sentiments that is made by a popular orator, he has lost touch 
with emotional literature. Unless he is to some extent a demagogue, he can- 
not be a poet. A man who expresses in poetry new and strange and undis- 
covered emotion is not a poet; he is a brain specialist. Tennyson can never 
be discredited before any serious tribunal of criticism because the sentiments 
and thoughts to which he dedicates himself are those sentiments and thoughts 
which occur to anyone. These are the peculiar province of poetry; poetry, 
like religion, is always a democratic thing, even if it pretends the contrary. 

24 Varied Types (New York, 1908), 250-51. The critic adds: “The faults of 

Tennyson, so far as they existed, were not half so much in the common character 


of his sentiments as in the arrogant perfection of his workmanship. He was not 
by any means so wrong in his faults as he was in his perfections.” 
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And so true is this that even from the time of Plato and Aris- 
totle critics and poets alike have, at moments, said of poetry in 
general what Coleridge said of Virgil: ‘‘If you take from him his 
diction and metre what do you leave him?”’ but forgetting, at the 
moment, that the diction and metre are not ‘‘something added,’’ 
and cannot, therefore, really be taken away. What is supposed 
then to be left would be not only poor and weak but, as Drinkwater 
says, ‘‘different’’*°—would be not commonplaces but platitudes. 
Not of course that all poetry should be simple or oratorical; that 
Verlaine should be as rhetorical or prophetical as Hugo, or that 
Yeats—Mr. Eliot himself—as rough-and-ready as Kipling. (There 
are heights above Kipling, if not above the Enfant Sublime.) Nor 
that there should be no intellectual, no ‘‘metaphysical’’ poetry 
of any sort. But that these later poets should still be, as those are, 
and as our ‘‘new”’’ and latest poets generally are not, capable of 
being read, like Virgil and Homer, if not sung, like Pindar and 
Sappho. Or that, if not readable, they should at least be, like 
Donne and Eliot, legible. Gerard Hopkins had, at any rate, the 
right doctrine: ‘‘For recital, not for perusal, as by nature verse 
should be.’’ 

Nor it is that I hold a brief for democracy, or think the prole- 
tariat must not be left out in the cold. There is, as I have inti- 
mated, no reason for our not having both a highbrow poetry and a 
lowbrow, both Donne or Eliot and Kipling or Masefield; still less 
would I have what could be called a vulgar taste prevail. My con- 
cern in the present exigency is not for social equality or solidarity 
but for poetry itself; and the point is (as with the drama, consid- 
ered above) that verse which, in its own day, excludes the common, 
ordinarily educated man, cannot, because of the very limitation, 
attain to the highest effect, such as Shakespeare’s or Dante’s; and 
that verse which runs to the present-day ultra-‘‘metaphysical’’ 
extremes, and is exalted at the expense of the intelligible, attains 
to no considerable esthetic effect at all. It is a matter of economy 
of attention; and the reader, however clever, who has solved the 
problem—worked out the puzzle—has insufficient strength of spirit 

25 Shakespeare (1933), p. 94. Cf. Plato’s Republic 601 B (Loeb), Shorey’s 
note, for references to this and other ancients. Many critics, of course, besides 
Drinkwater, have recognized that poetry cannot really be paraphrased, as it cannot 
be translated; that as DeQuincey, following Wordsworth, remarked, “truly poetic 
diction is not the dress but the incarnation of thoughts.” 
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left. Or if there are footnotes or commentaries, why, ‘‘what a 
faulty thing is speech, whose prime virtue is clearness,’’ says Quin- 
tilian, echoing Aristotle, echoed himself by Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Pope, and many another; ‘‘if it require an interpreter to make its 
meaning clear!’’ (I, vi, 41). ° 

It is, still more, a matter of the free functioning of the imagina- 
tion, which is a pleasure, not a labor; and if (as Paul Valéry has it) 
a poem is an ‘‘indissoluble union of sound and sense,’”* then mere 
consistency in the clever procedure is not enough, and sense should 
not be so desperately far to seek. It is not the hard thinking 
or head-scratching only that spoils the pleasure, but a positive 
vexation as well. This is bad enough when it comes of foreign 
languages scrambled, as in Joyce, or of one language tripping in 
upon the heels of another, as sometimes in Eliot; but, whether with 
footnotes or without, that is not the worst. In Mr. Ransom’s ‘‘A 
Head,’’ mentioned above, which has been favored by the antholo- 
gists and indeed enjoys the indubitable advantages not only of a 
discoverable meaning but of a little syntax and punctuation and 
(though not exclusively) reliance upon the English or American 
vocabulary, who can patiently put up with such wanton violations 
of idiom as ‘‘a Platonic perhaps head,’’ ‘‘truant from the body 
bush,’’ ‘‘this once head,’’ and (in conclusion) : 

The flesh contouring shallowly on a head 


Is a rock-garden needing body’s love 
And best bodiness to colorify 


The big blue birds sitting and sea-shell flats 
And caves and on the iron acropolis 

To spread the hyacinthine hair and rear 
The olive garden for the nightingales.** 


Nobody but a rabid partisan, knowing or caring not whether it is 
English he is reading. 

The big problem, however, as Mr. Eastman says, is not why 
poets write so but why critics read so. Poetry, though metrical 
and musical and glorious, is speech, whether conversational, as in 

26 Quoted by Sir H. J. C. Grierson, “Criticism and Creation,” English Assoc. 
Essays and Studies (1944), 24. I have come upon this interesting discussion only 
since the article was finished. On p. 8 Sir Herbert also has something to say for 
oratory, in opposition to Saintsbury. 

27 New Republic, Dee. 26, 1934.—Our contemporary metaphysicals should re- 
member that the language of those in the seventeenth century—Conley and Donne, 
whom they celebrate and emulate—was as Coleridge, Garrod and Eliot notice gen- 
erally “simple and pure.” 
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Housman, or oratorical, as in Milton, or either, as in Shakespeare; 
and until nearly the time of Ibsen soliloquy in drama was as if 
addressed to the audience. But so far from Wordsworth’s ‘‘man 
speaking to men,’’ these poets, as Mr. Eastman has it, are ‘‘ talking 
to themselves.’’ Why, then, do the critics strain their ears? If 
only at the breaches of idiom, you would think, they would take 
offense. ‘‘The first and very principal thing to say about them 
all,’’ he remarks of Joyce and of his disciples as they celebrate 
him, ‘‘is that their minds are untrained and incoherent. They do 
not know how to think.’’* Which applies to other authors of the 
school as well, though, as Mr. Eastman recognizes, not to all their 
critics. Later he says of both these and also Joyce’s more en- 
lightened advocates, in considering their mysterious, widely di- 
vergent interpretations, that they are in much the same case as 
their authors themselves. These, they often acknowledge, they do 
not really understand. And ‘‘they disagree so completely as to 
what they are getting out of unintelligible literature—what it is, 
and where it is, and how they get it—that we are practically driven 
to the conclusion they do not get it at all. They bring it with them’’ 
(p. 118). That is, they are not listening, although thinking they 
are, as their authors talk to themselves. Mr. Eastman hints at 
conspiracy, and once uses that word; certainly there is partisan- 
ship; but he rather inclines to the theory of ‘‘infantilism’’—a 
childish playing by author and critic alike with words and their 
sounds, indifferent to communication. But more often, as it seems 
to me, it is boyish—the delight in argot and mystification, the crav- 
ing (again) for novelty. The author has been at a game of cun- 
ning, and the critic’s business is to catch him at it.*° 

28 Op. cit., 101. 

29 Good critics, for instance, like Mr. Robert Graves and Miss Sitwell, how 
they lose their heads when it is a “modernist” that is in question; as when the 
former puts up a defense against Mr. Untermeyer for Mr. Cummings’s Sunset, and 
the latter brings out the points of her own Aubade, or finds, continually, “miracu- 
lous” art in others’ work, still less intelligible. Some of the critics (among them 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong, I regret to say) go so far in their advocacy as to require of 
us for their protégés a brand-new way of reading: unnaturally, but not illogically, 
as I have elsewhere remarked (From Shakespeare to Joyce, 375-6. Cf. Eastman, 
p. 117). And for Miss Sitwell (I am happy to say) there are limits, as when she 
draws the line at Mr. George Reavy and others as arbitrary or muddled (Aspects of 
Modern Poetry [1934], 226, etc.). 

8° Cf. the chapter “The Critic as Sleuth,” my Shakespeare and Other Masters 
(1940). 
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And then the unduly belated emotional effect, rather blankly 
and meagerly, appears only as the critic fancies, like the author 
before him, to have heard the higher call, above the claims of sense 
and idiom. He speaks, darkly, of ‘‘evocation’’ or ‘‘incantation,’’ 
of transcending logic and sense. But there must then be a higher 
logic, a finer sense, as in the evocations and incantations of Shake- 
speare, Milton, and the other great ones; and idiom itself, mani- 
festly, cannot be transcended. The Vanguard are pathfinders, 
trail-blazers, their defenders claim, reminding us pointedly of the 
unpopularity, in their own day, of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats. But these are not parallels, not kindred spirits; 
Marini and Gongora, Donne and Cowley are, though not venturing 
so madly out into the wastes of Chaos; and everyday reason, de- 
serted, asserts itself—the precariousness of the situation betrays 
itself—in the touchiness of the defenders when, goodnaturedly, 
taken to task. It is easy to be funny, they cry, at Finnegan’s ex- 
pense. Yes, easy—hard not to be—at his and their own. 


Vill 


What they think of Gray’s Elegy we can all imagine—that 
threnody which has been translated into more languages than any 
other English poem, and, as Viscount Morley said in 1888, has 
for nearly a century and a half given to greater multitudes of men more of 
the exquisite pleasure of poetry than any other single piece in all the 
glorious treasury of English verse. It abounds, as Johnson says, with 
images which find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which 
every bosom returns an echo. 


‘«These moving commonplaces of the human lot’’ would not move 
the critics now; and if for no other reason than their moving the 
multitudes both now and then. ‘‘That the sentiment is common- 
place,’’ Saintsbury said of the poem as Chesterton and Poe him- 
self** would have said, ‘‘is not against it, but the contrary; the poet 

31 But they do Mr. I. A. Richards, despite his complicity with Mr. MacLeish: 
“a supreme instance to show how powerful an exquisitely adjusted tone may be. . . . 
It embodies a sequence of reflections and attitudes that under similar conditions arise 
readily in any contemplative mind.” Here he echoes the Great Chasm, and thinks 


the poem, though meaning, still is. 

82 Cf., in his diseussions of Hawthorne: “the nature of originality, so far as 
regards its manifestation in letters, is but imperfectly understood.” And the 
distinction made between the “true” and the “absolute” originality, the former 
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is to deal with the commonplace and to make it not common’’; or 
as Mr. Eliot himself has put it, though as a poet not always writing 
up to it, ‘‘True originality is merely development.’’ So Yeats 
avows that he ‘‘delighted in every age where poet and artist con- 
fined themselves gladly to some inherited subject-matter known to 
the whole people.’’ For then the reader, as Johnson elsewhere 
says, ‘‘feels what he remembers to have felt before, but he feels it 
with a great increase of sensibility.’’ Yet nowadays the poet’s 
success at that would be even the cause of his failure! To the 
critics (or the honester ones) it would be little consolation that 
their own mirrors are brighter, their bosoms bigger. But Shake- 
speare himself wouldn’t move them, if nineteenth- (and twentieth) - 
century criticism hadn’t made him, too, esoteric, both recondite 
and undramatic; though of his ‘‘pure melodrama’’ and ‘‘eterna] 
unsuggestiveness’’ Mr. Shaw has had indeed the candor to com- 
plain, and of the obviousness of his philosophy or want of any. 
What ideas or images of his now need explaining—the humors and 
the elements, the microcosm and the astrology—are commonplaces 
since grown uncommon. 

Still (the drama not being easily comparable) what of the songs 
and the sonnets? Is there subtlety or originality there? Where 
there is much difficulty, certainly, the poetry suffers. And where 
there isn’t, what difference there is between Shakespeare and Gray 
is pretty much even that between Chatham and his audience, not 
in the novelty of his ideas but in their force and intensity; though 
also (and a still greater) that between a poet of the first class and 
one of the second or third. Gray generally is much easier reading ; 
but that Shakespeare is more difficult is of course not itself to his 
credit or advantage. He suffers now from the remoteness of his 
idiom, and he has always suffered from a want of Gray’s classical 
and rhetorical training. But other things being equal, his best 
songs and sonnets would have nearly as wide a currency among 
the multitude as the Elegy, besides their far higher favor with the 
critics. The latter has the advantage of a scene, and of a story; 
not to mention that of a single, longer, circumstantial poem, upon 
the loftiest and most moving of commonplaces, the most engross- 





“giving birth to some universal sentiment or instinct in embryo.” As a critic, 
the high-priest of the esoteries is really not far removed from Longinus (VII): 
“In general we may regard that as truly beautiful and sublime which pleases all 
and always.” 
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ingly absorbing and universally touching topic there is. And 
to poetry the simple and humble, as we have noticed, do not re- 
spond in quite the same way or for quite the same reason as the 
exalted and sophisticated. But in the Elegy there is no poetry 
such as: 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose . 


Nor such as: 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burdens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 


Nor such as: 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come... 


And to any of this, or what is like it, when, like Lycidas (a far 
finer but, if not so commonplace, even more conventional and tra- 
ditional elegy) read aloud, as also Shakespeare and Gray, happily, 
still can be, most people, humble or lofty, pricking up their ears, 
will harken, as not to the same number of lines in the later poem. 
Yet that that will not be owing to the greater subtlety or originality 
of the content, except as effacing itself in the form. Subtler and 
more original, certainly, Shakespeare and Milton both are, and 
also more often and far more highly magnificent; but the subtlety 
and originality subduing the difficulty, and ‘‘the magnificence de- 
pending,’’ as in Wordsworth’s conception, ‘‘upon a simplicity of 
her own, to regulate her ornaments.’’ Rather, the harkening will 
be owing to the fact that the earlier poets, also, are, like orators, 
‘*men speaking’’ (not riddling or babbling) ‘‘to men’’; yet, in 
addition, with greater ‘‘intensity’’ than the later, and, as is to 
be expected of the better, with greater sweetness too. Then, as 
not only by the oratory but by the drama and music of an earlier 
time, the hearers, in their expectations, may be a little surprised 
or startled, yet not bewildered, disappointed; and art is for them 
again—word however inadequate !—a pleasure. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















SOCIAL EQUALITARIANISM IN A TUDOR CRISIS 
By W. Gorpon ZEEVELD 


I 


Intellectual historians have quite properly emphasized the gen- 
eral acceptance in the sixteenth century of the classical concept of 
a fixed social order as a basis for Tudor authoritarianism ;* but it is 
equally true that this order was being inevitably and permanently 
destroyed even while Tudor theorists praised with one voice the 
traditional principle of ‘‘degree.’’ The event had outrun theory. 
Yet if the historian of ideas is to account for the theories of social 
leveling of the Puritan Revolution, he must be prepared to find 
equalitarian notions in formulation at least in the sixteenth 
century.’ 

Troeltsch understood the importance of the problem of equality 
in the development of European society,’ though his influence may 
be the reason for its being overlooked in sixteenth-century En- 
gland. Since Troeltsch, it has been customary to associate the first 
burgeoning of the democratic spirit with socially radical move- 
ments of the Reformation such as the Peasants’ War and the rising 
of the Anabaptists on the continent and the Lollard movement in 
England, in which the rebels were the spokesmen for democracy. 

1See J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(London, 1928), Part II, ch. iii, and James E. Phillips’s elaborate citations of the 
idea in The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays (New York, 1940), 76- 
92. Its locus classicus is Ulysses’ speech on degree (Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 75- 
137). 

. H. Hanford has traced the idea to Plato in “A Platonic Passage in ‘Troilus 
and Cressida,’ ” Studies in Philology, XIII (April, 1916), 105, but it is, of course, 
a far more general inheritance. Aristotle found the principle of degree in a law of 
nature (Politics, II, 2; VII, 8, 9); Aquinas in the order of the universe as originally 
established by God (On the Governance of Rulers, ch. xiii). 

2G. P. Gooch (English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, ed. Laski, 
Cambridge, 1927) passes over the sixteenth century with a brief mention of More 
and Ponet. So far as I know, the only discussion of the subject is by Professor 
Helen C. White in an important recent book, Social Criticism in Popular Religious 
Literature of the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1944), with which this paper will 
be found to be in substantial agreement. Professor White does not emphasize the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, however, when the idea was forced into the open for the first 
time in the Tudor period. 

8 The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (London, 1931), 902. 
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But in the most important social revolt of the Tudor period, the 
Pilgrimage of Grace of 1536, the fact is clear, as this paper will 
show, that paradoxically, principles of social equality were voiced, 
not by the ‘‘outs’’ but by the ‘‘ins,’’ not by the Pilgrims but by 
Henry VIII’s own apologists in tracts issued from the king’s press. 
Such an inconsistency, superficially an act of expediency in a crisis, 
is significant not merely as a revelation of democratic modes of 
thought not far below the surface of a nominally authoritarian 
regime, but as the earliest official application in England of an 
equalitarian formula in a purely secular context. There was noth- 
ing new in the principle in and of itself. As an ecclesiastical con- 
ception, equalitarianism was as old as the church. But it is char- 
acteristic of a point of view eager to clothe a policy of expediency 
in the language of tradition that they made it serve their own pur- 
poses. Confronted by the hard and dangerous fact of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, they sought the refuge of the old patterns in 
order to legitimize novelty in practice, and thus evolved, almost, 
it would seem, against their will, a theory whose general applica- 
tion and ultimate implications they would certainly have rejected.‘ 
It would be strange, in fact, if the loosening of class distinc- 
tions, which has often been observed as characteristic of the Tudor 
period, did not find expression in theory. The ground was being 
prepared, not merely by the increasing independence of the yeoman 
class,® but by the policy of the government itself. The absorption 
by the crown of powers of administration over courts of law, the 
great shift of landed wealth from the church into the hands of a 
new class of royal servants, the depressing of the traditional aris- 
tocracy in favor of a newly created and prospering middle class— 
all are too familiar aspects of social change to be stressed here,° 
but all tended to cut across the established social barriers and to 
assist the rise of the lower classes. What does need emphasis is 
the fact that most of these changes were accelerated by commoners 
* On this characteristic of reformist thought, see White, op. cit., 1-2, 132 ff. 
5R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1912), 325, and the cases cited by I. S. Leadam, Select Cases in the Court of Requests 


(Selden Society, 1898), lv. 

®W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (London, 1937), IV, 402-7; 
Rachel R. Reid, The King’s Council in the North (London, 1921), 48, 90-7; Edward 
P. Cheyney, Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century (University of 
Pennsylvania, 1895), 105-6; S. B. Liljegren, The Fall of the Monasteries and the 
Social Changes in England (Lund, 1924). 
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whom Henry VIII had elevated to the highest offices in the king- 
dom. Wolsey, Cranmer, and Cromwell were obscure men until the 
king chose to disregard class distinctions and employ their services. 
Social equalitarianism may thus be regarded as sanctioned, how- 
ever unintentionally, by the crown itself. 

There is every reason to believe that this break with tradition 
was recognized by Henry’s low-born officers. A. F. Pollard doubts 
Leadam’s thesis that Wolsey created the policy of relying on the 
people against the aristocracy,’ but the truth remains that through 
Wolsey’s efforts, particularly in establishing the Court of Requests 
for the arguing of poor men’s causes,* the position of the common 
man in court was greatly strengthened. And contemporary testi- 
mony reveals Wolsey’s similar disregard of social position in his 
diocese of York as advocate of the commons,’ and in his household 
as a patron of letters. Learning, Richard Pace wrote in 1517, was 
now better than ignorance and noble blood.” 

This democratic policy of advancement, begun by Wolsey, was 
continued by Archbishop Cranmer. On the occasion of the secu- 

7A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (London, 1929), 78-9. 

§ Pollard, op. cit., 79 and the references there cited, 81-7; Reid, op. cit., 97. 

® Richard Morison, Cromwell’s secretary, testified in A Remedy for Sedition 
(Berthelet, 1536), sig. E ii’-iii: “Who was lesse beloued in the northe, than my lorde 
Cardynall, god haue his sowle, before he was amonges them? Who better beloued, 
after he had ben there a whyle? we hate oft times, whom we haue good cause to loue. 
It is a wonder, to see how they were turned, howe of vtter ennemyes, they becam his 
dere frendes. He gaue byshops a right good ensample, how they might wyn mens 
hartis. There was fewe holy dayes, but he wolde ride. v. or. vi. myle from his howse, 
nowe to this paryishe churche, nowe to that, and ther cause one or other of his doe- 
tours, to make a sermone vnto the people. He sat amonges them, and sayd masse 
before al the paryshe. . .. He broughte his dinner with hym, and bad dyuers of the 
parish to it. He enquired, whether there was any debate or grudge betwene any of 
them, yf there were, after dinner he sente for the parties to the church, and made 
them at one.” 

Note also a Northern criticism of Wolsey’s appointment of Thomas Donyngton 
as his steward that “he never had staff in his hand.” Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII [referred to henceforth as “L¢P”], IV 
(3), no. 6447. 

10 L&P, Il, no. 3765, cited by Pollard, op. cit., 79; John Strype, Ecclesiastical 
Memorials (London, 1816), I, 199-200. 

Wolsey made provision in his college at Oxford for twenty rich young com- 
moners, to be maintained at their own expense. Poor commoners were supported as 
“petty canons” with tutors to look after their funds. C. E. Mallet, A History of 
the University of Oxford (London, 1924), II, 38, note 2. Richard Morison was one 
of these. LdP, XIII (2), no. 817, p. 325. 
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larization of the cathedral church of Canterbury, he was able to 
override those who argued that only the sons of gentlemen should 
be put to school there, on the grounds that 

pore mennys children arr many tymes enduyd with more synguler giftes of 
nature, which are also the giftes of God, as with eloquence, memorie, apte 
pronunciacion, sobrietie, with suche like, and also commonly more gyven to 
applie thair studie, than ys the gentilmannys sonne delicatelie educated. 


To exclude the plowman’s son and the poor man’s son from the 
benefits of learning is as much as to say that 

almightie God sholde not be at libertie to bestowe his greate giftes of grace 
apon any person, nor no where els but as we and other men shall appoynte 
them to be enployed according to our fansey, and not according to his most 
godlie will and pleasure: who gyveth his giftes both of lernyng and other 
perfections in all sciences, unto all kinde and states of people indifferentelie. 


It was satisfying for one who, having been scorned as an hostler, 
was now establishing a place of learning, to hew a new line for the 
founders of the King’s School: 

I take it that none of us all here being gentilmen borne (as I thincke)™ but 
hadd our begynnyng that wey from a lowe and base parentage ; and thorough 
the benefite of lernyng and other civile knowlege for the moste parte all 
gentil ascende to thair estate.” 


What Cranmer thus expressed as theory, Thomas Cromwell was 
putting into practice. Indigent university students like Richard 
Besiley of Oxford and William Byrlyngham of Cambridge recog- 
nized in Cromwell a benefactor ‘‘especially of poor men, whom you 
are always glad to help.’’* Furthermore, Wolsey’s occasional dis- 
regard of rank in appointing bright young scholars to offices of 
political usefulness in the state had now become known policy. In 
1535, Richard Morison, once a petty canon in Wolsey’s college at 
Oxford, now a poor student at Padua, closed one of his frequent 
appeals to Cromwell’s generosity with the acid remark that the 
cardinal, had he been living, would never have suffered him to re- 
main in such mean circumstances.** Morison hoped for, and at- 

11 None of the commissioners was high-born, according to W. F. Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury (London, 1868), VII, 24. 

12 Ralph Morice, servant of Cranmer, in Narratives of the Days of the Reforma- 


tion, ed. J. G. Nichols, Camden Society, no. 77 (1859), 273-5. 
18 L¢€P, VIII, nos. 68, 828; IV (2), no. 5069. For Besiley’s later career, see 


C. H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), 85. 
14 L&P, IX, no. 198. 
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tained, even greater success than his fellow student, Thomas 
Starkey, who a year earlier had also found in humanistic studies 
a by-pass to political preferment.” Such circumstances account 
for Roger Ascham’s nostalgic complaint to Cranmer four years 
after Cromwell’s fall that new students at Cambridge 


were for the most part only the sons of rich men, and such as never intended 
to pursue their studies to that degree as to arrive at any eminent proficiency 
and perfection in learning, but only the better to qualify themselves for some 
places in the state, by a slighter and more superficial knowledge.*® 


The breakdown of the traditional social stratifications implicit in 
Tudor policy was presently to be illustrated in Ascham’s own 
career. In 1550, he realized his ambition to travel abroad as sec- 
retary to an ambassador; his superior was Sir Richard Morison, 
newly knighted and appointed to the Emperor’s court, he who 
fifteen years earlier had been relieved from penury by Cromwell 
to employ his learning in defense of the policy which had made his 
rise possible. 
II 

That this democratization of social classes, deliberately fostered 
by those who had themselves risen from low to high degree, was 
being felt as a serious menace to the stability of the social structure, 
may be inferred from the demands of the Pilgrims voiced during 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, when for the first time the policy of the 
government was publicly challenged. The outcry in the North 
against Cromwell and the king’s other low-born officers arose from 
commonalty as well as nobility, a circumstance not unnaturally 
perplexing to the king’s low-born officers.” As a class, the North- 
ern commons were far more conservative than the commoners in 
the South, but the seeds of class discontent were there. That con- 
dition of society which Thomas More had ascribed in 1516 to a con- 
spiracy of rich men had even further deteriorated in 1536. Poverty 
stalked the North, induced by a series of bad harvests and high 
prices.** The Poor Law, passed in the year of the Pilgrimage, 
represented official recognition of a social emergency. But the 
inertia of the lords of the North, to whom the commons tradition- 

15 W. Gordon Zeeveld, “Thomas Starkey and the Cromwellian Polity,” Journal 
of Modern History, XV, 179. 

16 Works, ed. Giles, I, 69, translated in Strype’s Cranmer (Oxford, 1812), 242. 

17 And to modern scholars as well. See Tawney, op. cit., 333-7. 

18 W. J. Ashley, English Economic History and Theory (London, 1925), 355. 
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ally looked to present their case to London, caused resentment, 
and resentment undoubtedly sharpened the perennial and radical 
cleavages between the estates. For the most part, it remained 
inarticulate. One would hardly expect it to appear in such public 
declarations as the Pilgrims’ manifesto to the king, which was 
dominated by aristocratic sentiment and hence conservative in 
tone, the commons apparently deferring to the nobles in its formu- 
lation. But ominously, ubiquitously, ‘‘ Master Poverty’’ sprang up 
throughout the North as ‘‘conductor, protector, and maintainer 
of the whole commonalty,’’”° and in less ambiguous language Robert 
Aske accused the temporal lords of not properly providing for the 
poverty of the realm, so that of necessity, the North country should 


either patyssh with the Skotes,*“ or for of very pouertie, enforced to make 
comocions or rebellions; and that the lordes knew the same to be trew and 
had not down ther dewtie, for that they had not declared the said pouertie 
of the said contrey to the kinges highnes, and the dangers that otherwise to 
his grace wold insew, alleging the holl blame to them the nobilite therin, 
with other lyke reasons.”" 


Government apologists did not overlook Master Poverty in assess- 
ing the dangers of the Pilgrimage. 

Yet it was not as radicals but as conservatives that the Pilgrims 
seemed most threatening. A challenge to the existing order as 
clearly radical as Robert Aske’s could be met and was met, as will 


1° Not resentment on the part of the commons at the success of individuals 
among their own number, as in M. H. and R. Dodds, The Pilgrimage of Grace and 
the Exeter Conspiracy (Cambridge, 1915), I, 177. Likewise open to question is 
Kenneth Pickthorn’s belief in Early Tudor Government: Henry VIII (Cambridge, 
1934), 306, that the Pilgrimage “showed from the outset, what remained true and 
decisive to the end, the common people’s intimate and ineradicable persuasion that 
they must have at any cost the leadership of their betters.” As will presently be 
shown, the latter view had appeared by 1549; but in 1536, the evidence makes it 
clear that although the rank and file suspected their noble leaders from the first,— 
and that their suspicion was well-founded was borne out by events—they felt in- 
eapable and unwilling to proceed without the help of their social superiors. See 
Tawney, op. cit., 322; L¢P, XII (1), no. 70 (x). 

20 LEP, XI, no. 892 (1) and (2); XII (1), nos. 411, 467, 687 (1) and (2), 786 
(18), 849 (27), 914. 

2 Froude is doubtless correct in reading this phrase “perish with the skaith.” 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth (New York, 
1871), III, 133. 

21 Mary Bateson, “Robert Aske’s Narrative of the Pilgrimage of Grace,” EHR, 
V (1890), 336. 
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presently be shown, with an easy conscience and with the gloves 
off ; but when in the name of tradition Pilgrims of all ranks pro- 
posed to remove radicalism in the existing order, they became both 
united and embarrassing to the government. For however far 
apart they might drift on the issue of poverty, in restoring and 
conserving traditions which they felt were endangered by current 
governmental policy, noble and villein had discovered a genuinely 
common objective. No small part of their strength derived from 
the conviction that ecclesiastical traditions were being destroyed 
by radical reformers who had won the ear of the king. It is in- 
dicative of the Pilgrims’ conservative temper on ecclesiastical 
issues that they viewed the revolutionary Anabaptist uprisings 
in Germany with abhorrence, determined that neither Reformation 
nor reformers should gain a foothold in England. At home, all 
ranks recognized the monastic suppressions as a blow at the very 
foundations of the social structure as they had known it,” and 
Thomas Cromwell as the chief perpetrator of these reforms.” 

This community of interest against Cromwell the suppressor of 
monasteries, could not be expected to obtain against Cromwell the 
social climber, where the interests of the aristocracy were primarily 
at stake. The fact that the northern nobles made common cause 
with the lower classes was in itself a tacit acknowledgment of the 
jeopardy to their caste in the rise of Cromwell. Already their 

22 “Wherfor the said statut of subpression was greatly to the decay of the 
comynwelth of that contrei, & al those partes of al degreys greatly groged ayenst 
the same.” Ibid., 562. 

23 “Cromwell is in such errour and hatred with the peple in thos partes [second 
version ; “in all partes”] that in maner they wold eat him. .. . And ther especiall 
great groge is ayenst the Lord Cromwell, being reputed the distrewer of the comyn- 
welth, as well emonges most parte of the lordes, as ali other the worshipfull and 
comyns.” Ibid., 340, 342-3. 

Cromwell’s reputation in the North should be balanced against a southern view: 
“He perswaded the king by maintteininge of equum jus, and by holdinge-downe the 
over-emminent power of soche greate ones as in time paste, like bell-wethers, had led 
the sheppeshe flockes of England against their prince, to knett fast to him the love of 
his commons and specially of his cittie of London.” According to this report, Crom- 
well sold much monastic property “to many men four reasonable prises, exchainging 
many of them with the nobilitie and other for their auncient possession to their greate 
gaine with whome he exchainged, preferring many sufficient persons to the kinges 
servis who were sone raised to nobilitie and to worshipe and good calling, and all 
indewed with maintenaunce out of the revenewes of abbyes.” Three chapters of 
letters relating to the suppression of monasteries, ed. Thomas Wright, Camden 
Society, no. 26 (1843), 114-5. 
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dignities had been superseded by the parvenu Wolsey, and were 
passing further into eclipse by the appointment of Wolsey’s and 
later of the king’s servants.** And now Cromwell, an upstart like 
his master, had catapulted into office and was misguiding the king.” 
To the feudal lords of the North, the presence of men of such 
humble and ignoble origins as Cranmer and Cromwell in the king’s 
council was an open challenge to the traditional principle of degree 
exactly in the quarter where it should have been most scrupulously 
observed.”* The records in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 
leave little doubt that the Pilgrimage of Grace was precipitated 
in part by the increasing apprehensions of the older nobility that 
their accustomed world was falling about their ears, and that the 
traditional social ranks were being dangerously invaded. 

It is even conceivable that the plea of Northern aristocrats for 
ousting Cromwell and Cranmer and substituting noble blood in the 
king’s council might not have prevailed with the commons had not 
all classes been united by a deep-rooted respect for social degree. 
On this ground, the Pilgrims unanimously took their stand as 
spokesmen and guardians of the commonwealth. Under an oath 
to be true to king, church, and commonwealth, they would expel 
‘*all villain blood from the King’s grace and his privy council for 
the common wealth, and restoring of Christ’s church.’”* The 
king’s council must be composed of virtuous men ‘‘as would regard 
the commonwealth above their princis lo[ve],’’ and the king in turn 
must be counselled by nobles, baronage, and commons for the said 

24 Holdsworth, op. cit., IV, 39; Reid, op. cit., 92, 102-114. For the possible 
enlistment of Skelton’s pen on the side of the aggrieved Howards, see William Nel- 
son, John Skelton, Laureate (New York, 1939), 210-11. 

25 Darcy, on trial for his part in the Pilgrimage, accused Cromwell directly: 
“Cromwell, it is thou that art the very original and chief causer of the apprehension 
of us that be noblemen, and dost daily earnestly travail to bring us to our end and 
to strike off our heads, and I trust that or thou die, though thou wouldst procure all 
the noblemen’s heads within the realm to be stricken off, yet shall there one head 
remain that shall strike off thy head.” Dodds, op. cit., II, 186-7, quoting L¢P, XII 
(1), no. 976. 

26 “The nobility despised him [Cromwell], and thought it lessened the greatness 
of their titles, to see the son of a blacksmith raised so many degrees above them.” 
Gilbert Burnet, The History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock (Oxford, 1865), I, 441. 

See also The Correspondence of Edward, Third Earl of Derby, ed. Toller, 
Chetham Society (1890), 50, 52. 

27 Lf P, XI, no. 622, p. 249; no. 705 (i, ii, iv) ; no. 892 (ii), p. 356; no. 902 (ii), 
p. 358. 
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commonwealth. They warned Henry’s commander, Norfolk, ‘‘and 
such noble folke as are of ancient blood with baronage of the sowth 
and commonalty also’’ to recall how Suffolk dealt with Lincolnshire 
men in 1525, ‘‘for their part is not unlike to be in after this.’’ Not 
that they insisted on a fixed social order at the expense of ‘their 
responsibility as human beings. There is a striking family like- 
ness in the candid independence of Shakespeare’s common soldier, 
Williams, and in the Pilgrims’ blunt reminder to the king that 
‘when he has killed a man he [cannot] make a man alive again.’ 
Henry’s position was vexing. Were the ‘‘subverters of the good 
laws of the realm’ the rebels or Henry’s agents? In 1536, the 
charge against the new men was serious enough and the govern- 
ment’s case vulnerable enough to make justification necessary, and 
the process of justification forced government apology into a pre- 
mature but unmistakable expression of equalitarian social theory. 

For the government apologists found themselves in the uncom- 
fortable and ironic dilemma of justifying a government whose chief 
officer was regarded by the Pilgrims as a flagrant violator of the 
traditional order. Under these circumstances, it was tactically 
safe to ignore the nobles who had joined the Pilgrimage and to con- 
front the rest of the Pilgrims with their audacious disruption of 
political unity; it was undoubtedly good politics to compare their 
act of rebellion with that of the Miinster Anabaptists, the infiltra- 
tion of whose beliefs they had specifically decried in their petition 
to the king. But how could the attack on Cromwell and his officers 
be answered in terms of conventional social theory? This was the 
embarrassing question that government apologists were called 
upon to answer; the manner in which it was answered betrays their 
grave anxiety over an alarmingly widespread social discontent 
during the very years sometimes referred to as the ‘‘Henrician 
tyranny.”’ 

Ill 


Henry’s personal response, as a matter of fact, was truculent 
and inflexible. At first, he answered force with force; only when he 
felt that the rebellion was definitely under control did he reply to 
the Pilgrims’ criticism of the new social order. Then, in contemp- 
tuous and minatory language, he categorically denied the right of 

28 L¢P, XI, no. 1244; Henry V, IV. i. 

29 The eighth demand of the Pilgrims at Doncaster: L¢P, XI, no. 1246. 
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‘‘ecommon and inferior subjects,’’ of ‘‘rude and ignorant common 
people,’’ to question his appointments to the council: 


How presumptuous then are ye the rude commons of one shire, and that one 
of the most beastly of the whole realm, and of least experience to find fault 
with your prince for the electing of his councillors and prelates; and to take 
upon you, contrary to God’s and man’s law to rule your prince.*° 


This was mere bluster. But later, in answering the Pilgrims’ peti- 
tion at Doncaster, he denied that the principle of degree had been 
violated, inasmuch as now there were more noblemen in his council 
than at the beginning of his reign. Of his first councillors, only 
two, Surrey and Shrewsbury, were ‘‘worthie calling noble’’; Mar- 
ney and Darcy were ‘‘scant well borne gentilmen, and yet of no 
grete landes, till they were promoted by Us.’™ The fact that he 
named nine temporal lords in his present council was cold comfort 
to the northern nobility. They were only too painfully aware that 
he had discreetly omitted mentioning Cromwell, Cranmer, Audeley, 
and Rich, the objects of their protests. As a matter of fact, he 
had consistently flouted the principle of degree by appointing no 
one to the Council in the North above the rank of knight.** Conse- 
quently, when the Duke of Norfolk dared to suggest that only noble- 
men were fitted to keep order in the West Marches after the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, the Privy Council sent the curt rebuff : 


If it shal please his Majesty to appoynt the meanest man .. . to rule & 
govern in that place; is not his Graces aucthoritie sufficient to cause al men 
to serve his Grace under him without respect of the very estate of the per- 
sonage ? 


Significantly, Cromwell and Cranmer were among the signers of 
that statement. To it, the king added his own comment: ‘‘For 
surely we woll not be bounde of a necessitie to be serued there with 
lordes. But we wolbe serued with such men what degre soeuer 
they be of as we shall appointe to the same.’’” 

Insofar as Henry undertook to defend his position at all, he 
addressed himself to the Pilgrims of high rather than low degree. 
But as he must have known, the feudal nobility as a class were no 
longer a serious threat. While there is ample evidence that they 

5° Answer to the Petitions of the traitors and rebels in Lincolnshire, State Papers 

. Henry VIII (London, 1830-52), I, 463. 

31 Tbid., 507-8. 

82 Reid, op. cit., 103. 

88 L€P, XII (1), nos. 636, 1118. 
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felt their danger, they were timid and inclined to acceptance and 
collaboration. One finds Norfolk, for example, currying the 
favor of his hypothetical enemy Cromwell and sharing the spoils 
incident to the dissolution of the monasteries ; Shrewsbury, a mem- 
ber of the council at the king’s accession, profiting from transac- 
tions involving the alienation of ecclesiastical property; and the 
Marquis of Exeter accepting a grant of priory lands and property 
in November, 1536, while the North was still seething.* In the 
end, they capitulated to the spirit as well as the fact of the new 
order. Thomas, Lord Darcy, admitted to Thomas Treheyron, 
Somerset herald of arms, that he was sorry he had spoken foolishly 
of Cromwell at Doncaster, ‘‘for to say truth every man had a be- 
gynnyng and he that the kyng will have honored wee must all honor 
and god forbyde that any subject shuld goo about to rule the kyng 
in his owne realme.’’** 

The real social problem behind the Pilgrimage of Grace, the 
new independence of the commons, Henry chose to ignore. Hav- 
ing sown the dragon’s teeth, he preferred to leave the rationaliza- 
tion of his policy to his official apologists. They approached it in 
precisely the manner in which they approached the political prob- 
lem, as traditionalists rather than as innovators, but as the sup- 
porters of a tradition as venerable as the principle which their 
practice apparently violated. And they arrived at a theoretic 
justification of current social policy quite as novel if not quite as 
unassailable. Since they were responsible only and directly to 
Henry, they could, of course, take the position that the king on his 
mere prerogative might advance whom he pleased, regardless of his 
birth or his riches. We must obey the rulers constituted by the 
king, said one apologist in an unpublished treatise written to 
support the government policy in 1536, 

34 Geoffrey Baskerville, English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries 
(London, 1937), 161-3. 

35 §. B. Liljegren, The Fall of the Monasteries (Lund, 1924), 33, 110. 

36 Dodds, op. cit., I, 305; L€P, XI, no. 1086, p. 437. 

87 For their solution to the political issues, see The Journal of Modern History, 
XV, 177-191. 

88 Public Record Office, S. P. 6/4, fols. 173-210 (LdP, XI, no. 1420, p. 567). 
Fol. 210 is headed “This boke intreateth of obedience to Princes.” It is undated, but 
a reference to the Ten Articles as “set forthe” (fol. 197) places it after July 11, 1536; 
and internal evidence clearly identifies it as a contribution to the campaign against 
the Pilgrims. 
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not hauyng respecte to ther richesse, to ther nobilite, to ther honour to ther 
birthe but as his cOmyssioners because god cOmmandeth us so todo. A kyng 
in his Realme maye promote whom he liketh whom he thynketh meete to be 
his deputie or Connsailor, be he neii so pore and so beyng promoted we ought 
to haue hym in as high honour in as high reverence in as high reputacon, as 
though he beside wer borne to enherit by the Lawes of the Realme the great- 
est Dukedome of the same, not for hymselfe, but because god cOmmandeth us 
so to do; as one that is advanced by the kyng that is goddes mynyster.*® 


This was no more than Henry’s argument for unrestricted appoin- 
tive power, supported by the usual Biblical citations,“ and the writer 
was conscious that so stated and without qualification, it meant the 
overthrow of degree—and hence of the traditional social system— 
without offering anything in its place. He therefore sought to 
temper its naked and arbitrary character by grounding it in prin- 
ciples just as traditional. The crux of the matter is in the 
phrase ‘‘not for himself.’’ Granted full honour and reverence 
and reputation to the king’s commoner-appointee because God 
commanded it, could not that same honour and reverence and repu- 
tation be granted also for himself? And if this were granted, did 
it not abrogate the whole artificial set of distinctions represented in 
the principle of degree? The only logical answer must admit a 
theory of equality, and the apologist stated it boldly. The concept 
of degree, he argued, was a violation of the natural order of society. 
Originally all men had been created equal; ever since, virtue, not 
birth, had been the measure of true nobility: 

At the begynnyng of the wordle [sic] ther was no difference of persones 
but afterward dyuers for ther holynes and gode qualitees wer ordeyned and 
constituted by god to be Rulers, dyuers also afterward which wer but of 
base byrthe and cam not of that stocke lyneally that were first ordeyned by 
god to be rulers beyng but poore men for ther vertue wisedome and qualitees 
and by the favour of noble Emperours and kynges wer constituted and put 
in high auctorite.* 


The Pilgrims themselves had demanded virtue as the qualification 
of the king’s officers; government spokesmen merely substituted a 


89 Fols. 192-3. 

4° Romans, 13: 1-7; Titus, 3: 1-2; 1 Peter, 2: 13-15, 18; 5: 5. 

41 PRO, S. P. 6/4, fol. 193. Cf. William Marshall’s gloss on “universal multi- 
tude” in his translation of Marsilius of Padua’s Defensor Pacis (1534), sig. £4°-£5: 
“He meaneth suche offyces as y* prynce or kynge wyll haue instytuted by acte of 
parlyament els all other officers & degres it lyeth i y* kynges absolute power to 
appoite at all tymes.” 
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principle of equality for a principle of degree as a basis for social 
relations. But by that simple substitution, they had acclimatized 
the radicalism of John Ball’s 


When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then a Gentleman ? 


and at the same time forged a link between the social thinking of 
the middle ages and the seventeenth century. 

What is at once apparent is the eclecticism of the official posi- 
tion. The formula proposed was derivable from both classic and 
Christian thought and traditional enough to appeal to all sorts 
and conditions of men. Aristotle placed political virtue above 
either birth or wealth (Politics, III. 9) and maintained that those 
superior in virtue and in power of performing the best actions 
should be obeyed (Politics, VII. 3), but the construction of Aris- 
totle’s state did not allow for a free access to political office of all 
social ranks (Politics, III. 12) nor for social equality except in a 
very limited sense (Politics, II. 7; I1I. 9,13). In Cicero, however, 
a natural and historical principle of equality, the Stoic omnes 
homines natura aequales sunt, was explicit.** It is a provision of 
nature, he said, that only those superior in virtue and in spirit 
should rule the weaker, and that the weaker should be willing to 
obey the stronger. Indeed, only ignorance of virtue leads men to 
think of the rich, prosperous, or well-born as the best men; for 
riches, names, and power, when they lack wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of how to live and to rule over others, are full of dishonour 
and insolent pride (Republic, I. xxxiv. 51). Cicero observed this 
principle in use among the early Romans, who, rustic though they 
were, saw even then that kingly virtue and wisdom, not royal an- 
cestry, were the qualities to be sought (Republic, II. xii. 24). 

Christian ideology, likewise, offered a limited authority for a 
theory of social equality. It admitted an original equality among 
men, but inequality after the Fall. It accepted a spiritual equality 
among all men, but limited it to the spiritual realm. The first 
ecclesiastical government as established by Christ ignored degrees, 
though the present status of the church hardly conformed to that 
pattern. 


42 For the significance of this development in political thought, see R. W. and 
A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West (Edinburgh, 
1903), I, 8. MelIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 
1932) 115, calls it “the profoundest contribution of the Stoies to political thought.” 
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But while there was ready at hand both classical and Christian 
support for advancing a doctrine of equality to meet a current 
situation, and while the apologists were anxious to align the gov- 
ernment position with traditional thought on the subject, they were 
alive to the danger of its literal adoption as a social program, and 
their use of it was consequently defensive, not doctrinaire. For 
pressed to its logical conclusions, equalitarianism led either to the 
fanciful land of Utopia or to the real and bloody insurrections of 
Miinster. Tradition in the form of man’s law must prevent the 
anarchic excesses of equalitarianism implicit both in the law of 
Christ and the Stoic law of nature. According to Thomas Starkey, 
a plowman is ideally as dear to God as is the most royal king or 
prince in his high majesty, a cobbler as is the greatest philosopher, 
a merchant abroad in the world as is the monk in his cloister. In 
spite of the diversity among men, ‘‘ before God . . . there is no re- 
garde of person nor degree.’*** On the other hand, there are men 
of arrogant blindness who 
if hit were not for feare of mannes lawe, wolde brynge to ruyne all order and 
policye, they wolde haue all thynges whyche nature hathe broughte forth 
to the common comforte of manne, to be in common, iudgynge this inequalitie 
in possession of thynges, where as somme have to lyttell, and some ouer 
moche, to be playne ageynste Nature, and manyfeste iniurye. They wolde 
in all thinges serue their owne fantasye, they wolde in harte be subiecte to 
no ceremonie, lawe, nor mannes tradition: for that they saye agreethe not 
to the libertie of a Chrystian manne, who is free frome all bondage of lawe, 
and subiecte to no ceremonye, the whiche they say be only snares and stayes 
vnto weke myndes, nothynge agreing vnto theyr dignitie.** 

Indeed, an ideal of equality based solely on classical virtue and 
Christian humility was far from compatible with the practical 
exigencies of the present crisis. Cuthbert Tunstal, the king’s ap- 
pointee to the office of President of the Council in 1530, could cite 
Christ’s warning to the apostles that the first among them would 
be servant of all (St. Mark 10: 43) : ‘‘ Here we doo see, that Chryste 
wolde haue the mekest and moste humble to be chiefe in his flocke, 
by humilitie and by seruyce done to other.’** But obviously, ambi- 
tion rather than humility, active ability rather than passive virtue, 

*® An exhortation to the people instructynge theym to unitie and obedience 
(Berthelet, 1536), sig. D. 

** Tbid., sig. [F iii’]. A comma after iniurye has been changed to a period to 
clarify the thought. 

*5 4 sermon ... made upon Palme sondaye (Berthelet, 1539), sig. C iii. 
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were the more immediate motives of the royal servants. And 
viewed externally for its uses as propaganda, with how good grace 
could they recount illustrations of the advancement of poor men 
‘‘for ther vertue wisedome and qualitees’’? when the complaint 
of the Pilgrims against Henry’s low-born officers lay precisely in 
their lack of virtue? 

Redefinition of the concept of nobility in terms of practical 
politics was necessary, and Richard Morison, writing at a critical 
moment during the insurrection, recognized the need. For a man 
who was familiar with the works of Machiavelli,“ the transposition 
of values was easy. In Morison’s addresses to the Pilgrims, Aris- 
totelian virtue has been replaced by Machiavellian virtu, Christian 
humility by ambition, theoretical by practical motives as a basis for 
social equality. ‘‘Who can justly blame him,’’ he asked arrogantly 
in defending Henry’s advancement of commoners, ‘‘for making 
them great, that indeed have all those things which at the beginning 
of nobility only made them noble?’’*’ 


They only ought to be officers, that are known to be discreet, politic, wise, 
and of such stomach that if need be, they can set little the hatred and malice 
of them that seldom love such as are in greatest authority.** 


‘Wherever virtue is, there is nobility,’’ Dante had said, speaking 
in the Aristotelian tradition.*® Nobility is what we make of our- 
selves since we are all by nature equal, Machiavelli makes the dema- 
gogue, Ciompi, say to stir the commons to revolt: 


Nor must you let yourselves be cowed by that nobility of blood of which they 
make boast to us; for all men, having had the same beginning, are of equally 
ancient birth, and nature has made them all in the same fashion. Were we 


#6 For Morison’s knowledge of Machiavelli, see PMLA, LV (1940), 416-8. The 
influence was natural in view of the identity of their political objectives. Of Machia- 
velli’s purpose, Allan H. Gilbert writes: “The great question for republic or prince 
is: how can turmoil and confusion be permanently avoided? Nothing else mattered 
in comparison, either present morality or hope of life hereafter. To this theory of 
the settled state all was subordinated.” Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Forerunners 
(Durham, 1938), 235. 

47 4 Lamentation in whiche is shewed what Ruyne and destruction cometh of 
seditious rebellyon (Berthelet, 1536), sig. A iv. 

*8 4 Remedy for Sedition (Berthelet, 1536), sig. A iv’. 

*® Convivio, IV, xvi. The statement is made in an extended passage showing 
true nobility as determined by moral and intellectual virtues. I am indebted to 
Professor Theodore Spencer for directing my attention to Dante’s diseussion of the 
subject. 
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all stripped naked you would find us alike; dress us in their clothes and they 
in ours, without doubt we should seem noble and they mean, forasmuch as 
it is only poverty and riches that make us inequal.*° 


Morison, familiar with both, paraphrased and integrated them with 
a prudential twist of his own. Henry, he claimed, had set up a 
new definition of nobility: 


True nobility is never but where virtue is . . . this only to be the way of 
promotion, and here nobility to consist. In all other things, it little availeth 
whose son a man be. . . . What shall we need to endeavor ourselves unto, 
when whatsoever we do, we must be tryed by our birth and not by our 
qualities ?™ 


It is stated with even greater clarity in his translation of Vives’s 
Introduction to Wisdom (Berthelet, 1540) : 


What other thynge is nobylite nowe, but a chaunce, to be borne of this 
or that gentyll bloud, and an opinion grafte vppon the foolishness of rude 
and vnlerned people, whiche oftentymes is gotten by robberie and lyke 
wyaes. 

True and perfect nobilite, springeth of vertue, wherfore it is gret mad- 
nesse for any man, to crake of his parentes, beinge naught him selfe, dis- 
honourynge theyr noble actes, with his lewed doinges.*” 

Trewely we be all made of lyke elementes, and haue all oone god, father 
to vs all, yet to contempne the byrthe or stocke of any man, is vnder a color 
to reproue god, whiche is the autoure of euery mans natiuitie.** 


Will the commons have no one rule but noblemen born? Morison’s 
shrewd answer was an admission that the caste of the old nobility 
had gone forever : ‘‘ Let them have that they require, whom toucheth 
this so sore as themself, and all their posterity? What doo they 


5° Florentine History (Everyman edition), 109. 

51 4 Remedy for Sedition, sig. A iv’-B ii. 

52 Cf. Dante’s view in Convivio that nobility is a broader term than virtue, 
ineluding other kinds of excellence (IV, xix). No one, because he is able to say, 
“T am of such and such a stock,” is entitled to believe that he is possessed of nobility, 
if the seed of blessedness placed by God in the soul is not in him (IV, xx). 

For a similar expression of opinion in fifteenth-century Florence, see Hans 
Baron, “The Historical Background of the Florentine Renaissance,” History, n. s., 
XXII (1938), 318. 

58 Sig. B vii'-B viii (Introduccién d la Sabiduria, Madrid, 1918, pp. 23-4. 
Morison’s preface, addressed to Cromwell’s son, Gregory, makes it clear that in 
such a passage he had Cromwell in mind: “Folowe your leader, goo on with your 
guyde, you shall fynde all the steppes and grices, wherby not only my lord elymed to 
nobilitie, but all other, that in ded are or were atte any tyme noble.” Sig. A v’. 
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leave unto theirs, when they also take away the possibility of better 
fortune?’’* 

Such passages reveal the motive of ambition which prompted 
the apologists to advance a theory of social equalitarianism. These 
men were the obscure but talented authors of Henry’s new order, 
trained in the classics, philosophy, scriptures, and the civil law, 
eager to use their learning in a society in which the old barriers had 
been broken down and new opportunities opened to them through 
the benevolence of their prince.* They thought within the frame- 
work of the present regime. With the more radical forms of 
equalitarianism, the communism of either More or the sects, they 
would have nothing to do. It was far from their intention to lend 
theoretic support to a classless society. They thought of equality, 
not in terms of property but of opportunity. Social rank existed, 
but limited only by a man’s ambition, a point of view anticipating 
the ‘‘career open to talents’’ of alater era. As beneficiaries of the 
new order, they wanted to legalize their own rise; and they were 
anxious to maintain the privilege. There is no better proof of the 
new social outlook among the lower classes than their scorn of the 
caste system which the Pilgrims were willing to tolerate. In fact, 
one is quite prepared to see the same writers from their new posi- 
tion of security revert to the conventional theory of degree, but 
with personal inferences. If the commons accept Henry, said Mori- 
son flatly, they must accept his officers. ‘‘Lordes must be lordes, 
comunes must be comunes, euery man acceptynge his degree, euery 
man contente to haue that, that he laufully maye come by.’’* 

The same note of expediency is apparent when they faced the 
problem of poverty in the North. As in the political realm, order 
—but the present order—must be maintained. Morison’s sense 
of the social instability underlying the Pilgrimage of Grace becomes 

54 4 Remedy for Sedition, sig. A iv’-B ii. 

55 Starkey offered his services to the state as follows: “In dyuerse kyndys of 
studys I haue occupyd my selfe, euer hauyng in mynd thys end & purpos at the 
last here in thys commynalty where I am brought forth & borne to employ them 
to some vse; and though in them I haue not most profyted, yet dylygence & wyl 
hathe not lakkyd therto: but what so euer hyt ys that I haue by the gudenes of god 
attaynyd vn-to I schal most gladly . . . apply hyt to the seruyce of our prynce, and 
therby rekun my selfe to attayne a grete parte of my felycyte.” England in the 
Reign of King Henry the Eighth (Early English Text Society, Extra Series, No. 
XXXII, 1878), p. x. 

56.4 Remedy for Sedition, sig. B iii, Biv. See also Morison’s Invective against 
Treason (Berthelet, 1539), sig. a ii’. 
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apparent by comparison with Henry Parker’s Dives and Pauper, 
which Berthelet, the king’s printer, was reprinting at the same time 
as Morison’s A Remedy for Sedition was rushed through his press. 
It is a defense of holy poverty in the mediaeval manner, the con- 
clusion of which is the Augustinian doctrine that rich man and poor 
man are necessary to each other. Otherwise, says the poor man: 


Who shnide tyll your londe, holde your plough, repe your corne, and kepe 
your beastes? who should shape your clothes or sewe them? what myllar 
wolde than grynde your corne? what baker bake your breade? what 
brewer brewe your ale? what coke dyght your mete? what smith or car- 
penter améde your house and other thinges necessarie? ye shulde go showles 
and clothles, and go to your bedde meateles, all muste ye than do alone.*’ 


Significantly, the issue of disturbance of degree is not raised. 
Morison’s argument, following similar lines but loaded with poig- 
nant sarcasm for ‘‘Captain Poverty,’’ reveals the tensions now 
racking the social structure: 


We thinke it is very euyll, that soo many of us be poore, we thynke it were 
a good worlde, if we were al ryche. I pray you for a season, let it be as we 
desire, let us imagine, we be al ryche, doth it not streight folow, I as good 
as he, why gothe he before, I behynde? I as ryche as he, what nedeth me 
to labour? The mayde as prowde as her dame, who mylketh the cowe? The 
fermour hauing no more cause to toyle than he that loketh for the rentes, who 
shall tyl the grounde? His meny ye say. Howso? why they more than 
he, if they be ryche to? What were more to be wayled, than suche welthe, 
that shuld bring either euery man, or the mooste parte of men, to extreme 
confusyon.* 


Like Starkey, Morison perceived that the ultimate cause of poverty 
was idleness ;** hence he took the position natural enough for a 
commoner raised from poverty because of his learning and basking 
for the first time in the king’s favor, that while everyone must labor 
in his calling, the solution to the problem of poverty was in educa- 
tion both in the crafts and the professions. By this means, pov- 
erty would be banished and equality of opportunity would indulge 
the ambitions of the lower classes to rise.” 

5? Sig. A iii"—A iiii. 

58 4 Remedy for Sedition, sig. A iii—A iii’. 

5° “Men wylle steale, thoughe they be hanged, excepte they may lyue without 
stelyng.” Ibid., sig. E iii’. 

See Starkey’s Dialogue between Pole and Lupset (Early English Text Society, 
New Series, XII, 74-80. 

6° “Shall they, that be not ryche, by and by say, they wyll no more be ruled by 
their prince, by his coiisaylours, by his lawes? God sende vs more grace, for lesse 
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IV 

The rapid development of social thinking during the reign of 
Henry VIII may best be measured by comparing the position taken 
by the government vis-d-vis the rebels of Devonshire and Norfolk 
in 1549. In 1536, government spokesmen were accusing the com- 
moners of advocating social equality so that all commoners could 
be gentlemen; in 1549, the commoners were charged with advocat- 
ing social equality so that gentlemen would be destroyed altogether. 
A new note of leveling had become articulate." To the demand of 
the Devonshire rebels ‘‘that no Gentleman shal have any mo ser- 
vants then one, to wait upon him, except he may dispend one hun- 
dred mark land, and for every hundred mark we think it reasonable 
he should have a man,’’ Archbishop Cranmer responded in terms 
that show his awareness of the new danger: 
It was not for good mind, that you bare to the Gentlemen, that you devised 
this Article; but it appeareth plainly, that you devised it to diminish their 
strength, and to take away their friends, that you might command Gentle- 
men at your pleasures. 


Social equalitarianism seemed now to have become proletarian: 


For was it ever seen in any country since the world began, that Commons 
did appoint the Nobles, and Gentlemen, the number of their Servants? 
Standeth it with any reason to turn upside down the good order of the whole 
world, that is every where, and ever hath been? That is to say, the Com- 
moners to be governed by the Nobles, and the Servants by their Masters. 
Wil you now have the subjects to govern their King, the Vilains to rule the 
Gentlemen, and the Servants their Masters? If men would suffer this, God 
wil not ; but wil take vengeance on al them, that wil break his order. 


Writing against the Norfolk rebels in the same year, Morison’s 
friend, John Cheke, like Cranmer, was conscious of the leveling 
motive now implicit in social equalitarianism. Cheke paraphrased 
Starkey and Morison in warning the rebels that if everyone were 








wytte we can not haue. There is a way to ryches moche better, than in sekynge 
goodes to lese al goodnes. Moche nygher, than in sekynge riches, to defye al regarde 
of honestie. There be handy craftes, there be honest occupations, whereby pouertie 
may be dryuen away.” A Remedy for Sedition, sig. C iii‘. So Starkey’s Dialogue, 
152 ff. 

61 Potentially recurrent, as Professor White points out, in every social rebellion. 
Op. cit., pp. 118-120. 

62 John Strype, Memorials of the Most Reverend Father in God Thomas Cran- 
mer (Oxford, 1812), II, 835-6. 

63 Tbid., II, 837. 
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rich, the commonwealth would be destroyed by idleness. But 
equality had come to mean quite the reverse of what it meant in 
Morison’sday. In 1536, Morison, observing the attack on the rigid 
system of degree, thought of equality as the opportunity to rise; in 
1549, Cheke, observing the threat of leveling of all ranks, thought 
of equality as the stultification of it: 


if there should be such equalitie, then ye take awaie all hope from yours to 
come to anie better estate than you now leaue them. And as manie meane 
mens children doo come honestlie vp, and are great succour to all their 
stocke: so should none be hereafter holpen by you, but bicause ye seeke 
equalitie, whereby all can not be rich. 


Morison invoked a theory of equality to break down the social bar- 
ricades to the lower classes; Cheke foresaw the barricades levelled 
and the lower classes a victim of their own theory. You pretend a 
commonwealth, he mocked, but 


if riches offend you, because yee wish the like, then thinke that to be no com- 
mon-wealth, but envie to the common-wealth. Enuie it is to appaire an 
other mans estate, without the amendment of your owne. And to haue no 
gentlemen, bicause ye be none your selues, is to bring downe an estate, and 
to mend none. 


Then Cheke addressed himself directly to the issue of social equal- 
ity, in the most elaborate analysis of the motives behind the idea 
in the Tudor period: 


But what meane yee by this equalitie in the common-wealth? If one be 
wiser than an other, will ye banish him, because yee intend an equalitie of 
all things? If one be stronger than an other, will yee slaie him, bicause ye 
seeke an equalitie of all things? If one be well fauourder than an other, 
will yee punish him, because yee looke for an equalitie of all things? If one 
haue better vtterance than an other, will ye pull out his toong to saue your 
equalitie? And if one be richer than an other, will ye spoile him to main- 
teine an equalitie? If one be elder than an other, will ye kill him for this 
equalities sake? How iniurious are ye to God himselfe, who intendeth to 
bestow his gifts as he himselfe listeth: and ye seeke by wicked insurrections 
to make him giue them commonlie alike to all men as your vaine fansie liketh? 
Whie would ye haue an equalitie in riches & in other gifts of God? There 
is no meane sought: Either by ambition ye seeke lordlinesse much vnfit for 
you; or by couetousnesse ye be vnsatiable, a thing likelie inough in ye; or 
else by follie ye be not content with your estate, a fansie to be plucked out 
of you. 

** The Hurt of Sedition, reprinted in Holinshed’s Chronicles (London, 1808), 
III, 989-990. 
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The royal apologists couldn’t have it both ways, and subsequent 
history was to prove that the break in the elaborate mediaeval 
social structure would not be repaired by a mere reiteration of the 
principle of degree. But granted that the points of view were in- 
compatible, the remarkable fact is that under a Tudor monarch a 
theory of social equality was voiced at all. Evaluated as propa- 
ganda, it reflects a new arid increasing independence in the com- 
mons. It takes on meaning to the degree that propaganda accu- 
rately measures the minds of its intended audience. Regardless of 
the motive for its promulgation, it constituted by implication an 
unmistakably democratic challenge in the sixteenth century to 
the authoritarian tradition.” It was inevitable that the same 
challenge should have been raised wherever in sixteenth-century 
Europe inquiring minds perceived that the incompatibility of the 
‘‘callings’’ and Christ’s injunction that the first shall be last and 
the last first, implicit in the Protestant ethic, was a socially disrup- 
tive force. Henry’s propagandists were astute enough to put the 
simple question: If the principle of equalitarianism were divested 
of its ecclesiastical connotation, what then? In such question- 
ings, the Puritan Revolution germinated. : 


The University of Maryland. 

65 Thomas Elyot approached the idea in The Governour, ed. Croft, I, 6: “They 
which excel other in this influence of understanding, and do employ it to the detain- 
ing of other within the bounds of reason, and show hoe to provide for their necessary 
living; such ought to be set in a more high place than the residue.” But Elyot does 
not face the crucial question of nobility vs. men of noble birth. 

66 A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty (London, 1938), pp. 68-9, 81. 
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By ALEXANDRE Koyré 
Translated by Leonora Cohen-Rosenfield 


Among the representatives of traditionalist reaction who, at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, attempted to oppose the ideology, or rather the social philoso- 
phy, of the French Revolution with a traditionalist ideology and 
a counter-revolutionary social philosophy, Louis de Bonald has 
never been awarded his proper place. The reason is very simple 
and very obvious—he writes badly. His phrasing, with some ex- 
ceptions,‘ is heavy. His style is colorless,’ his personality like- 
wise. He has neither the literary talent nor the paradoxical wit 
of a Joseph de Maistre, whose Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg is one 
of the classics of French prose. That is why de Maistre is still 
read; and nobody, or hardly anybody, takes the trouble to read 
Louis de Bonald now-a-days any more than they ever did. 

And yet neither Joseph de Maistre nor still less Chateaubriand 
or Lamennais was the real fountain-head of the anti-democratic 
thought of the last century. That responsibility is beyond doubt 
de Bonald’s. With the clairvoyance of hatred and the cold fanati- 
cism of a scholastic theologian gone astray in the modern world, 
he has delved to the very bottom of the split between two diametri- 
cally opposed systems of thought. His ideas are to be found 
dressed-up, or rather disguised in modern garb, in the writings 
of Auguste Comte, Taine,* Maurras and a host of others. The 
reader of Catholic literature will be able to spot the same ideas 
still served up.* 

1 Among such exceptions, de Bonald’s definition of a deist is worthy of citation: 
“The deist is a man who in his short existence has not had time to become an atheist.” 

2 Sainte-Beuve expressed regrets that de Bonald’s La Législation primitive, “so 
carefully thought out,” should have been “so badly composed.” Cf. Lundis, II 
(1851), 425. The fact that the traditionalism of de Bonald was condemned by the 
Church (in 1867) doubtless contributed to diminishing his popularity. 

8 Long before Taine, de Bonald saw in literature and the arts an expression of 


society. 

* Emile Bréhier (ef. Histoire de la philosophie, tome II, fase. 2, p. 584), remarks 
most aptly : “In order to attack the revolutionary spirit, he first constructs a coherent 
notion of it; he demonstrates the internal logic of the heresy before condemning it; 
he tried to hit upon the link between the principle of popular sovereignty and the 
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When Louis de Bonald made his entry into the domain of let- 
ters, when he abandoned the sword which had not succeeded in 
staying the French Revolution and took up the pen to continue 
the same struggle,’ the enthusiasm which throughout a good por- 
tion of thinking Europe had greeted the beginnings of the Revo- 
lution had already disappeared, to make way for growing reaction 
and discouragement. Fie! Was this the Golden Age that the 
philosophers had prophesied for us? Was this the world for which 
mankind had overthrown altars and thrones? Was this the prom- 
ised goal of the new order, founded on liberty and reason? In 
place of a régime that was, after all, comparatively inoffensive and 
benevolent—a régime which only in bad faith could be termed 
despotic—an infinitely more oppressive system of government, a 
veritable bloody tyranny? The failure of the philosophic enter- 
prise was obvious.° From the point of view of Catholic reaction, 
this failure was not hard to explain. A century of unbelief had 
borne fruit; men had turned away from God; they had revolted 
against their legitimate masters; they had upset divinely-ordained 
order, and had not even shrunk from lifting sacrilegious hands 





favorite theses of eighteenth-century philosophy: atheism, the eternity of matter, 
the theory of language as an arbitrary convention, and the denial of general ideas.” 
On Louis de Bonald, ef. Moulinié’s thesis, Louis de Bonald (Paris, 1906); the fine 
chapter devoted to him by Harold Laski in his Authority in the Modern State (Yale 
University Press, 1917); and especially Léon Brunschvicg’s luminous pages in Le 
Progrés de la conscience dans la philosophie occidentale, vol. II (Paris, 1927). Cf. 
equally, A. Roche, Les idées traditionalistes en France (Urbana: The University of 
Illinois, 1937). On the relation of de Bonald to French sociology, ef. Robert A. 
Nisbet, “De Bonald and the Concept of the Social Group,” this Journal, V, 3 (June, 
1944), 315-31. 

5 In 1796, de Bonald brought out La Théorie du pouvoir politique et religieux 
dans la société civile, démontrée par le raisonnement et par Vhistoire, par M. de 
Bonald, gentilhomme francais, 3 vol. published by Monteil, editeur & Constance, en 
Swabe, 1796. 

® Bonaparte’s rise to power brought the paradox to a head—the revolution, 
which had begun with the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Declaration of 
World Peace, culminated in a military tyranny and perpetual war. Thus for the 
first half of the nineteenth century the revolution furnished experimental proof of 
the impossibility of the suecess of a republican form of government. The French 
experiment had in a way invalidated the American experience by demonstrating 
man’s incapacity for founding the City upon reason, and the necessity for hitting 
upon some foundation that transcends the individual—whether it be nation, history, 
or God. Hence from then on preoccupation with “order” gained the upper hand 
over concern with progress, or justice. 
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against the anointed Lord. The results were not slow in making 
themselves felt. Viewed from a loftier perspective, one could even 
claim that the miseries of the French Revolution were not entirely 
devoid of positive value. Humanity, so easily seduced by sophisti- 
cal reasoning, needed a lesson, a factual lesson. Hence Divine 
Providence made arrangements to administer it in order to set 
mankind on the right road leading back to God.’ 

Louis de Bonald, an ardent and faithful Catholic if there ever 
was one, shares that general view.’ ‘‘The French Revolution,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘began with the Declaration of the Rights of Man; it will 
end only with the Declaration of the Rights of God.’’ In order to 
explain the fact of the Revolution and to reconcile us to this fact, 
he points out the salutary consequences of the upheaval, telling us: 
‘**It is necessary for the scandal to occur: which amounts to saying 
that revolutions, which are the great scandals of society, ultimately 
set things to rights and bring back good, for good alone is neces- 
sary.’” Yet he is thinking far less of the direct intervention of 
Providence than of a certain ensemble of immanent laws that regu- 
late and determine the structure and life of human societies. 

These laws appear to de Bonald approximately as they did to 
Montesquieu and Rousseau—as natural relations founded on the 
nature of things. They are not, strictly speaking, laws in a class 
with mathematical laws. They are, so to speak, laws of harmony, 
laws of equilibrium, which express the conditions of stability and 
health of the body of society. They allow a margin for the action 
of adverse factors, notably acts of human liberty. Such laws per- 
mit infractions, but not with impunity. 

By paying the price, sickness, man can very readily depart from 
nature in his acts, but even then only temporarily. For like Aris- 
totle, from whom this conception of natural law directly descends, 
de Bonald is convinced that nihil contra naturam potest esse per- 
petuum. Hence ‘‘when a religious or political régime has lost sight 


? Such, for example, is Joseph de Maistre’s conception. 

8 Cf. La Législation primitive considérée dans les derniers temps par les seules 
lumiéres de la raison, “Diseours préliminaire,” Oeuvres, II, 125, no. 9: “The Spirit 
of Laws was the oracle of the high society philosophers, The Social Contract was the 
Gospel of the school teachers and the shopkeepers with philosophic aspirations. 
. . . Enough of theories, away with theories, it was high time for Europe to gain 
an object-lesson in popular government, and France, destined to serve as example 
for the other nations, was chosen for this terrible experiment.” 

® Législation primitive, Book 1, ch. VIII, note 1; Oeuvres, II, 421. 
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of the natural constitution of society, and has pursued error and 
license too far, the natural functions of the social body become dis- 
turbed and cease. ... This state, called disorder, is always transi- 
tory, however prolonged it may be, because it is contrary to the 
nature of things, and order is the inviolable law, or rather the 
essential law, of intelligent beings.’”*® 

Did not Rousseau himself, in the Social Contract, admit that, 
‘*if the legislator, mistaking his object, establishes a principle dif- 
ferent from the one that grows out of the very nature of things, 
the State will not cease to be disturbed until this principle be 
destroyed or changed and invincible Nature gain the upper hand 
again?’’™ 

Just what is this ‘‘principle’’ so contrary to the very nature of 
things which causes the legislator to mistake his object? No other 
than the principle of popular sovereignty, common to Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Hobbes and so many others,” who see in society a human 
creation, or rather a human production, something artificial (which 
is why all these philosophers consider the social state to be in direct 
opposition to the natural state), instead of understanding that so- 
ciety is really the natural state of man. Thus they neglect an es- 
sential, a fundamental distinction that Hobbes, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau and so many others did not recognize; from this stem their 
errors and our misfortunes. ... The savage state is man’s native 
state: hence it is weak and imperfect. Either it destroys itself, or 
becomes civilized. The civilized state is the developed state, ac- 
complished and perfected ; it is the natural state* and therefore the 
stable, strong state. 

The philosophers’ error, their ‘‘blunder,’’ which caused them 
to identify the ‘‘savage’’ pre-social state with the ‘‘natural’’ state, 

10 Législation primitive, “Discours preliminaire,” Oeuvres, II, 21. 

11 Théorie du pouvoir politique et religieux dans la société civile, tome I, Book I, 
ch. III; Oeuvres, XIII, 64. Le Contrat social is abundantly cited by de Bonald. 

12 The origin of the principle of popular sovereignty is to be found, according 
to de Bonald, in Jurieu. This principle is the necessary outcome of the Protestant 
heresy which substituted “inspiration,” that is, actually individual opinion, for tra- 
dition. From religious individualism to political individualism there is only a step. 

18 Législation primitive, Appendix. Article inserted in the Mercure de France, 
No. 4, Year 8; Oeuvres, III, 215-19. Cf. ibid., 217: “The savage state is therefore 
contrary to the nature of society, as the state of ignorance and childhood is contrary 
to the nature of man: the native or original state is thus the opposite of the natural 
state. The civil war of the native or bad state against the natural or good state 
divides mankind and disturbs society.” 
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led them to the contradictory and absurd conception of the ‘‘social 
contract.’’ How could there be a ‘‘contract’’ before there was 
society?** It led them likewise to misunderstand the religious 
foundation of all human society.” Authority and power are al- 
ways exercised from above, since it is impossible to found them on 
a contract or convention. They cannot stem from below, and so 
cannot take their source from man. They can emanate only from 
someone or something superior, in the last analysis, from God. 
Hence all authority is ultimately of religious origin, and therefore, 
since there can be no society without authority and power, religion 
is the reason for all society. Without it no reason can be found 
for any power or duty. ‘‘Religion is thus the fundamental con- 
stitution of every state of society.’’** 

The philosophers’ error derives from a false conception of man. 
If ‘‘society’’ for the sage of today is nothing but a convention, 
entered into and if desired dissolved by popular will,” that means 
these modern sages have endowed the presocial ‘‘savage,’’ in his 
‘‘native’’ state, with perfections and faculties that come to him 
from and by society. Thus they have not realized that .. . ‘‘not 
only is it not up to man to constitute society, but it is up to society 
to constitute man, that is, to shape him by social education . . .”’ 
and that in fact ‘‘man exists only through society and society 
shapes him solely for itself.’’* 

The fundamental error that underlies the ‘‘contractual’’ con- 
ception of society, is an individualistic doctrine of human nature. 
And the primacy of the individual, the dogma common to the phi- 
losophers, is resolutely and consciously opposed by de Bonald, who 
urges the doctrine of the absolute primacy of society. . . . ‘‘I be- 
lieve it possible,’’ he tells us, ‘‘to demonstrate that man can no 
more give a constitution to society than he can give weight to bodies 
or extension to matter; and that, far from being able to constitute 

A contract presupposes society; it even presupposes an authority which 
guarantees it and validates it. This constitutes demonstrative proof of the primitive 
and primary character of the authority without which there is no society, and there- 
fore no man, in the full and true sense of the term. 

1° E. Durkheim is in agreement on this point with de Bonald. 

16 Législation primitive, Book II, ch. XIX, I; Oeuvres, III, 132: “Rousseau 
seems to have been not entirely unaware of this. But he never understood the social 
nature of religion. And individualism in religion is the source of all evil.” 

1? Législation primitive, “Discours préliminaire,” Oeuvres, II, 30. 

18 Théorie du pouvoir, preface; Oeuvres, XIII, 3. 
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society, man by his intervention can only prevent society from con- 
stituting itself, or in more exact terms, can only retard the success 
of the efforts it makes to achieve its natural constitution.’’” 

All human society tends toward a ‘‘natural form,’’ that is, a 
form that achieves its perfection, and only when such perfection is 
achieved can ‘‘civil’’ society be considered a truly ‘‘constituted’’ 
society. This natural or perfect constitution of civil society (which 
de Bonald patterns on the idealized model of French monarchic 
society) possesses, and necessarily so, a relatively complex internal 
structure. It is ‘‘constituted’’ by the synthesis or, to use de 
Bonald’s term, the ‘‘ union’’ of ‘‘ political’’ and ‘‘religious’’ society. 
Since perfection like truth®® is unipartite, and error or deviation 
alone is multiple and diverse, the consequence is that ‘‘there exists 
one and-only one constitution for political society, one and only one 
constitution for religious society. The welding of these two con- 
stitutions and of these two societies constitutes civil society; both 
constitutions result from the nature of the beings that compose 
each of the two societies, as necessarily as weight results from the 
nature of bodies. These two constitutions are ‘necessary’ in the 
metaphysical acceptance of the expression, that is, they could not 
be other than they are without shocking the nature of the beings 
that compose each society.’”* Each of these two societies that to- 
gether constitute civil society as a whole, distinct without separa- 
tion and unified without confusion, has a constitution based on the 
same fundamental principle, the great principle of ‘‘mediation.’’ 

The principle of mediation is for Bonald the supreme principle 
of being. Mediation is at the basis of cohesion and order, or at 
least at the basis of the just order, the hierarchic order that alone 
brings about perfection and guarantees stability. Thus mediation 
is found everywhere. The relationships between God and the 
world are mediated in and by the Word, those between God and 
Man, by the Man-God. Mediation between the faithful and Jesus” 

1° Théorie du pouvoir, preface, 1. 

20 Essai analytique sur les lois naturelles dans Vordre social, ou Du Pouvoir, du 
ministre et du sujet dans la société ; Oeuvres, I, 87, n. 1. “General or Universal does 
not mean common, but rather necessary or in conformity with the natural relation- 
ships between beings. Thus, truth is always general, even when error is common.” 

21 Théorie du pouvoir, preface; Oeuvres, XIII, 1 et seg. Cf. Législation primi- 
tive, Book II, ch. XIX; Oeuvres, III, 132: “Civil society is thus composed of religion 
and state, as reasonable man is composed of intelligence and organs.” 

22 There can therefore be no perfect society outside the Catholie Church. 
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is effected, through the sacrifice of the mass, by the Church, repre- 
sented, in its diverse functions of mediation, sometimes by the 
Pope, sometimes by the priest. 

The same mediation is found, and moreover ought to be found, 
in social reality. Do we not find it even in its simplest element, to 
wit, the family, where the woman (the mother) serves as mediator 
between the father and the child? Is it not clear that we must find 
it in every well-ordered political society, or, and this amounts to 
the same thing, that every ‘‘constituted’’ political society must re- 
veal the same threefold hierarchic structure, and that we find it 
again in civil ‘‘constituted’’ society? As a matter of fact, in polit- 
ical society where ‘‘power’’ serves as mediator between society 
and God, we shall see hierarchic mediation determine the trinity: 
‘*power,’’ ‘‘minister’’ and ‘‘subject.’’* Finally, in civil society, 
this ideal structure will be represented by the monarchy, the nobil- 
ity and the people.* The immanent ideal of every human society 
is thus to obtain the political and social structure that France ac- 
quired under Louis XIV. ‘‘The societies that achieve this goal 
are perfect and constituted societies,’ and it is clear that having 

28 In the family, the father represents power, the mother, the minister, and the 
child, the subject. Cf. Essai analytique, “Discours préliminaire,” Oeuvres, I, 1: 
“Every society is composed of three distinct persons that may be termed social per- 
sons—power, minister, subject. They receive different names depending on the dif- 
ferent levels of society: father, mother, children in domestic society; God, priests, 
the faithful in religious society; Kings or supreme leaders, nobles or public fune- 
tionaries, vassals or the people in political society.” In La Législation primitive, 
Book I, ch. IX, Oeuvres, II, 434 et seqg., de Bonald explains that this hierarchic 
trinity expresses the intimate nature of all action. The proportion “cause,” “means” 
and “effect” corresponds to “power,” “minister,” “subject.” 

24 The monarchy and the nobility are hereditary; the Church is not, because it 
is not a “political” society. The nobility, whose function is the magistracy and the 
army (judgment and combat) forms the “social” class. It leads a “social” life for 
which it should therefore receive appropriate education and instruction, which would 
be quite useless, and even harmful, for the masses confined to particular and private 
existence. The nobility’s existence must be based on landed estates. For de Bonald 
“political and religious Europe is land-owning Europe,” and he vaunts “the knowl- 
edge, habits, interests, and political virtues that property-owning conveys upon even 
the least virtuous.” Cf. “Pensées,” Oeuvres, VII, 273 et seq. 

25 Théorie du pouvoir, tome II, Book VI, ch. Il; Oeuvres, XIV, 438. “The 
societies that achieve their goal are perfect or constituted societies. . . . But political 
societies without a monarch and without a nobility, and religious societies without a 
God-Man and without a priesthood, in other words societies without conservative 
power and conservative foree, cannot achieve their goal, the conservation of beings. 
Therefore [they] are imperfect and unconstituted societies.” 
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once reached this goal, they must oppose any evolution, any 
ulterior change which could only be a change for the worse. A 
‘‘constituted’’ society is necessarily a conservative society, and 
that is one more sign of perfection, since ‘‘conservation’’ or per- 
sistence in being is the foundation and the goal of all existence.” 
On the other hand, any innovation, any ‘‘reform’’ which modifies 
the perfect structure of constituted society and introduces into it 
elements incompatible with its principle, and hence with the nature 
of things, is infinitely dangerous. Recent history offers us strik- 
ing confirmation of these considerations; a single error, the con- 
vocation of the Etats Généraux by Louis XVI, was sufficient to pro- 
voke in the body of French society the malady and the disorder 
that led to the Revolution.” 

Indeed, the convocation of the National Assembly created along- 
side of and face to face with the monarch a rival power that did not 
fail to enter into competition with him. The convocation of the 
National Assembly broke the unity of power. The doctrine of the 
division of power espoused by Montesquieu is contrary to all 
sense.”” For that matter, according to Bonald, he understood noth- 
ing of political philosophy. Did he not seek his model abroad in 
a constitution as imperfect as England’s?* Rousseau, so worthy 
of contempt in other respects,” saw the light in this case: power 
can only be single, indivisible and absolute. But according to all 
evidence, such absolute power cannot have its source in the people, 
and no elective organ can reasonably be invested with it. Absolute 
power—in a word, power—has its source in God and can only be 
achieved in a monarchy—an hereditary monarchy at that.*° 

26 At the Restoration de Bonald, ultra-royalist among the royalists, was pained 
to witness the granting of a Charter by Louis XVIII. Even the Chambre In- 
trouvable seemed to him too much of a concession. 

27 The proper functions of power are to command and to decide. Hence it is 
contrary to all sense to establish a division of power and to separate its segments. 

28 De Bonald has as little respect for the English constitution as Condoreet. 
Basically they both condemn it for the same reason: it is not systematic and does 
not correspond to a theory of power. 

2° De Bonald calls him a “foreign adventurer,” and reproaches him with having 
extended to the whole world the particular conditions of the government of Geneva. 
At the same time he recognizes the merits of the Rousseau who maintained against 
Montesquieu the thesis of the indivisibility of power, and understood, even though 
inadequately, the religious foundation of society and the impossibility of the inven- 


tion of language by man. 
8° The elective monarchy is an ill-begotten structure that has never resulted in 
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One may go even further, and admit that Rousseau and before 
him Montesquieu were right in distinguishing the particular will 
of individuals from the general will of society, and in seeking indi- 
vidual liberty in the submission of the former to the latter. But 
Rousseau is wrong in failing to recognize that this crucial sub- 
mission takes place not in the Republic but on the contrary in Mon- 
archy. Indeed the vote to which men have recourse to reveal the 
general will can indicate no such thing, but can only inform us as 
to the sum of particular wills. Thus, obedience to a popular as- 
sembly is naught but obedience to particular individuals, beings 
who are our equals,” and by that fact have no right to our obedi- 
ence. Moreover, a power that has no right to obedience is prop- 
erly speaking a despotic power; and to have to obey someone who 
has no right to such obedience actually means being a slave. Thus 
the democratic Republic founded on the so-called equality of citi- 
zens, an equality which supposedly was to guarantee liberty to all, 
is revealed in the end as government by despotism and slavery ; and 
monarchy, on the other hand, will appear in its true light as the 
form of government under which human liberty is achieved—true 
liberty of course, which does not in the least consist in the faculty 
or possibility of doing what one wishes (Bonald, like all the phi- 
losophers, detests this pseudo-arbitrary liberty), but consists rather 
in the faculty or possibility of acting in conformity with the im- 
manent laws of one’s nature, and, in so doing, of fulfilling oneself 
or one’s perfection. 

‘*Liberty,’’ then, in the literal and metaphysical sense of the 
word, as de Bonald puts it for us, ‘‘consists in obeying perfect laws 
or necessary relationships derived from the nature of beings. 
Thus the perfection of minds and bodies is their liberty. Hence 
such liberty consists in their conservation or their existence in the 
state that most closely conforms to their nature.’’*** Consequently, 
so far as man is concerned, physical liberty ‘‘means independence 


any good; for example, Poland. In hereditary monarchy, the general interest of the 
monarchy and the particular interest of the royal family coincide (Maurras’ argu- 
ment is readily spotted here) ; such is not the case under an elective monarchy. 

51 Théorie du pouvoir, Oeuvres, XIII, 28. “Montesquieu and Rousseau are in 
agreement; I agree with them because we are all in agreement with the truth.” 

52 Obedience to one’s equals, which formed the essence of the Republic for 
Montesquieu, is according to de Bonald an absurdity. One ought not and cannot 
obey any but a superior. And superiority does not lie in numbers. 

88 Théorie du pouvoir, t. II, Book VI, Ch. Il; Oeuvres, XIV, 434. 
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from all particular will, including the most tyrannical of all, one’s 
own will. Man is morally free, free with the sole liberty accorded 
to the children of God, only when he curbs his own ever unruly will 
in order to conform to the will of the Author of all order.’’™* 

The pattern stands out clearly now. If for de Bonald Mon- 
archy and not the Republic best brings out man’s true nature and 
the perfection of his being, the reason is very simple and yet very 
profound. Monarchy is a system of government comformable with 
nature, a system that views man as a naturally and hence neces- 
sarily social being, while the Republic, which regards man as an 
isolated individual, is government contrary to nature. ‘‘In mon- 
archy, everything is social—religion, power, distinctions; in the 
popular state everything is individual; each man has his own 
religion, each his power, each one seeks to distinguish himself or 
dominate by his talents or his force. Under monarchy, because of 
the very fact that power is social, it is limited by social institutions ; 
under democracy, because of the individuality of power, its limit 
lies within man himself. Monarchy considers man in society as a 
member of society, or a social creature ; the Republic considers man 
outside of society, natural man. And as society is made for man, 
and man for society, Monarchy, that considers man in his relation- 
ships to society, suits man and society. But the Republic, that 
views man without regard to society, suits neither society nor 
man.’’* 

The great error of the philosophers, as we have already seen 
and as we see now with increasing clarity, consists in their indi- 
vidualistic doctrine of human nature. Doubtless they have com- 
mitted other errors. For instance, neglecting the teaching of the 
Christian religion, they have completely misunderstood human na- 
ture when they represent man to themselves and to us as funda- 
mentally reasonable and good. They have not realized that such is 
far from the case, that man is a weak being dominated by his pas- 
sions, who needs authority to maintain himself in the right course. 
They have not realized ‘‘that man is not persuaded to be just, he 
is constrained to be. . . .”” However, all these errors of the phi- 
losophers are, after all, but supplementary and secondary. They 
all alike spring from a single fundamental error, a basic one, to 
wit, considering man as capable of existence without society, and 


84 Pensées sur divers sujets, Oeuvres, VI, 132. 
85 Théorie du pouvoir, II, 358. 
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before the creation of society. That is why, we must repeat, the 
philosophers try to construct and constitute society starting with 
man. Whereas, in fact, as we have said and as we shall prove, 
society is the primary factor without which man as man is impos- 
sible and even inconceivable. 

Actually, man is defined by thought. But thought is impossible 
without speech. ‘‘The thinking being is explained by the speaking 
being and man speaks his thought before thinking his speech.’’* 
Now man does not create his speech, or language; he learns it. It 
antedates him and conditions his existence as a thinking being; it 
is the medium in and by which his consciousness develops, includ- 
ing his consciousness of self. It is thus the mediator between man 
and himself. But speech is a social factor par excellence; conse- 
quently the very notion of man, a thinking being endowed with 
self-awareness, implies the negation of individualism. The J pre- 
supposes the we:* ‘‘Speech is the natural expression of thought, 
necessary not only to communicate knowledge to others, but even 
to experience inner knowledge, to have what is called awareness of 
one’s thoughts. For example, the image offered me by the mirror 
is indispensably necessary for me to know the color of my eyes 
and my facial traits; light is necessary for me to see my own body. 
Thought is manifested or revealed to man with expression and by 
expression, just as the sun is revealed to him by light and with 
light.’’** 

Speech cannot be invented by man, since in order to do so, he 
would have to know how to think beforehand. But since in order 
to think it is first necessary to know how to speak, it follows that 
in order to invent speech, it would be necessary for man to possess 
it already. It also follows that speech is not the arbitrary and 
conventional sign of thought, as Condillac would have it; indeed, 
convention necessarily presupposes speech, and the very notion of 
sign implies the possibility of separating, and of conceiving sepa- 
rately, the sign and what is signified. Thus there is implied the 
possibility of thinking without signs, and consequently without 
speech—a manifest impossibility. 

36 Législation primitive, “Disecours préliminaire,” Oeuvres, II, 55 et seq.; ef. 
Recherches philosophiques sur les premiers objets des connaissances morales, I; 


Oeuvres, VIII, 95 et seq. 
8? The terms of the opposition are de Bonald’s. 
88 Législation primitive, “Discours préliminaire,” Oeuvres, II, 55 et seq. 
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Speech is not the sign of thought. It is its expression, that is, 
something natural and necessary to its very existence, something 
that has value in itself. ‘‘Speech is to the interchange of thought 
what money is to the interchange of commodities, the real expres- 
sion of value because it is value in itself. And our sophists wish 
to make of it a conventional sign, something like paper currency, 
a sign without value that designates what you will, and that ex- 
presses nothing except insofar as it can be freely exchanged for 
money, the real expression of all value.’’* 

We have just seen that man is not capable of having invented 
speech. This for de Bonald is as applicable to individual man as 
to man in society, since no society is conceivable without intercom- 
munication, exchange of ideas, etc., between its members; or, in 
other words, since the existence of society presupposes and implies 
the existence of speech. Therefore speech was not invented by 
anyone. It is something that necessarily pertains to human na- 
ture, something without which man would not be man. It was con- 
sequently created by God when he created man, and given to man 
at the very moment of creation. In this vein Bonald writes: ‘‘ Lan- 
guage is necessary in the sense that human society could never exist 
without language, any more than could man without society.”’ 
Because of its very necessity, language could not have been in- 
vented by man; ‘‘man discovers the useful and the agreeable, he 
even invents evil, but he does not invent what is necessary to his 
existence. That exists before him and without him....’’ Also, 
‘‘to make language come from society, which can only be shaped 
and subsist by the communications that thought and speech estab- 
lish among sociable beings, is to put the end before the means; it is 
a reversal of the natural and eternal order of things’’ and it is a 
misunderstanding of ‘‘the physical and moral impossibility of 
man’s having invented the expression of his ideas before having 
any idea of their expression.’’ 

‘The supposition of the human invention of language explains 
nothing of what can be. It is advanced or sustained only by dint 
of monstrous inventions about the indefinite antiquity of the world, 
the spontaneous birth of man in a form foreign to his species, and 
the original, unsocial and brute state of the human genus; all of 
them suppositions denied by history, ethics, physics, and phi- 
losophy.’’ 

3 Loc. cit. supra, 96. 
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On the contrary, ‘‘everything is explained and can be explained 
by the hypothesis of a first tongue granted to a first man, spoken 
in a first family, and transmitted through the generations to all 
its descendents.’’*° 

Louis de Bonald is very proud of his discovery of the divine 
origin of human language, which makes of language a new medi- 
ator between God and man, the external word and the external 
master which corresponds to—and contradicts—the internal Word 
and the internal Master of Malebranche and St. Augustine. Thanks 
to his hypothesis, de Bonald is able to establish upon new (and in 
his opinion absolutely solid) bases his theory of the preponderance 
of the social over the individual, of tradition over innovation, of 
‘**the evidence of authority’’ over ‘‘the authority of evidence.’’ 

Indeed, as we have already observed, the Word is not the sign 
but the expression of thought, with the result that the gift or more 
precisely the revelation of language to man did not constitute a 
system of signs, but rather a system of thought, that is, a system 
of necessary truths—necessary not only for internal reasons but as 
the indispensable condition of the existence of the human species. 
Tradition, which assures the transmission of language to succes- 
sive generations of men, has preserved the remembrance of this 
whole system. The language or languages of humanity hence ex- 
press a primitive revelation, a trace of which is preserved more or 
less clearly in the traditional beliefs of human societies. Such a 
revelation constitutes the content of human reason, a content com- 
mon to the human speeies. That is why it is ridiculous to contrast, 
as is so often done throughout history, revelation and reason;*' 
they have the same content, and the criterion for truth, so long 
and so vainly sought by philosophers, is by that very fact deter- 

*° Recherches philosophiques, I, ch. Il; Oeuvres, VIII, 170-79, passim. Cf. 
Législation primitive, Book II, ch. 1, 3; Oeuvres, III, 3: “Speech cannot have come 
to man except by transmission or revelation: therefore the science of persons and 
their relationships came to man, as we have shown, via authority.” 

“1 Législation primitive, Book II, ch. IV, note ¢; Oeuvres, III, 59 et seg. “The 
idea itself is not perceptible except through its expression in speech, and we have 
proved that speech is revealed; therefore all moral truths are known to us only 
through revelation, oral or written. . . . Thus, to ask whether the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul are known to us by simple reason or by revelation, 
is not to set up any real alternatives, because the knowledge of moral truths which 
forms our reason is an oral revelation and revelation properly so-called is written 


reason.” 
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mined objectively and perfectly univocally. Truth is not what 
appears to be so to the individual conscience of the individual man, 
but what is admitted as such by the collective conscience of human- 
ity. Truth is quod semper, ubique ab omnibus creditur. 

‘*T have sought,’’ M. de Bonald tells us, ‘‘by the sole light of 
reason and with the help of reasoning, to ascertain whether there 
exists a unique, self-evident, palpable fact, free from any possible 
contradition, which would furnish the generative or constitutive 
principle of society in general and of all societies in particular, 
be they domestic, civil or religious.’** ‘‘An absolutely prime 
fact, a priori, to use the scholastic expression, absolutely general, 
absolutely evident, absolutely perpetual in its effects, a common 
and even usual fact, which might serve as the basis for our knowl- 
edge, as a principle for our reasoning, as a fixed point of departure, 
in brief, as the criterion for truth. This fact... can not be found 
in internal man, by which I mean the mental or physical individu- 
ality of man; it must be sought in external or social man, that is, 
in society. That fact is, or appears to me to be, the primitive and 
necessary gift of language granted the human species.’ 

‘‘By assuming the fact of the primitive gift of language, we 
easily discover the origin for each of us of ideas of general, moral 
or social truths’’: this origin for each of us lies in society, and for 
society itself in the primitive revelation. ‘‘Faithful and perpetual 
guardian over the sacred deposit of the fundamental truths of the 
social order, society, considered in general, grants communication 
to all its children as they enter the great family. By the language 
it teaches them, society reveals to them her secret.’’** 

It is clear then that any attempt on the part of man—individual 
man—to apply critical reflection to tradition and to submit the 
traditional beliefs of society to critical examination is contrary to 
common sense, and to sane logic. Such an attempt necessarily 
leads to error, since it consists in sapping and destroying the very 
foundations of reason and truth; hence it constitutes a veritable 
heresy, a crime of lése-majesté toward society. ‘‘ Knowledge of 
social truths, the object of general ideas, is to be found in society 

#2 Démonstration philosophique du principe constitutif de la société, Oeuvres, 
XII, 72. 

#3 Recherches philosophiques sur les premiers objets des connaissances morales, 
tome I, Ch. I; Oeuvres, VIII, 85, 86. 

** Loc. cit. supra, 102-9. 
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and is given to us by society ; and knowledge of particular truths or 
particular individual and physical facts, the object of images and 
sensations, is to be found in ourselves as individuals and is trans- 
mitted to us through sensory evidence.’’** Consequently, ‘‘man, 
coming into this world, finds generally established in society, in 
some form or other, belief in a creative, law-making, rewarding and 
avenging God, the distinction between what is just and what is 
unjust, between good and evil. When he examines with his reason 
what he ought to admit or reject of those general beliefs that serve 
as a foundation to the universal society of the human race and upon 
which rest the edifice of general written or traditional legislation, 
he thereby by that very act sets up a state of revolt against society ; 
he arrogates to himself, while still only a simple individual, the 
right of judging and reforming the general body of society, and he 
aspires to dethrone universal reason, to set up in its place the reign 
of particular reason, that reason he owes integrally to society, in 
as much as the latter has given him in language, knowledge of 
which it has handed down to him, the means for every kind of intel- 
lectual operation, and the mirror, as Leibniz puts it, in which to 
perceive his own thoughts.’”* 

Now, if every individual thought of one’s own is already suspect 
by the very fact of being individual and not ‘‘social,’’ it is clear 
that all original thought, all innovation, must be a priori considered 
pernicious and dangerous. This is true not only of ethics, in which 
‘‘every modern doctrine that is not as old as man is an error;’’ or 
of religion, founded entirely upon tradition. It is even true of 
the sciences. New truths too are dangerous, as are the techniques 
which involve new inventions, that often are capable of causing 
more evil than good, such as for example telegraphy, and new 
means of communication and locomotion: ‘‘to bring men closer 
together is not the surest means of uniting them.’’ A fortiori we 
shall have to consider suspect, dangerous and pernicious all fac- 
tors that modify the traditional established forms of social life: the 
formation of great cities, the development of commerce, industry, 
banking, ete. ... 

The most suspect, the most dangerous element of all, is a new 
idea, above all when expressed in a book, and particularly if the 
book be written in French: for ‘‘from the Gospel to the Social Con- 


* Tbid., 103. 
*® Thid., 100 et seq. 
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tract, books have created revolutions,’’*’ and ‘‘a dangerous book 
written in French is a declaration of war upon all of Europe.’’ 
Thus the censorship of books is a function indispensable to a well- 
ordered society, and this censorship must see to it that ‘‘everything 
of the social writer be preserved and everything of [the individual] 
man be suppressed.’’ Away with talk about the liberty of thought, 
and tolerance! Liberty of thought does not imply the right to 
propagate error; and as for tolerance, after all is said and done it 
amounts to no more than indifference toward truth and good, un- 
less it be simply the expression of ignorance. In brief, contrary to 
the claims of the eighteenth-century philosophers, ‘‘the most en- 
lightened man will be the least indifferent and the least tolerant of 
men, and the Being who will have sovereign intelligence must by the 
necessity of his nature be sovereignly intolerant of opinions.’’* 

Louis de Bonald experienced the joyful satisfaction of seeing 
his desires realized and his prophecies come true. The ‘‘scandal’’ 
against which he declaimed proved of brief duration. The bloody 
lesson struck home. Men understood their folly, and returned 
docilely to the fold where respect for their betters reigned supreme. 
The rights of God were once again proclaimed, and monarchic faith 
animated once more the peoples of Europe. Even philosophers re- 
gained a more or less clear vision, and set out from then on to com- 
bat the nefarious individualism of their elders, trumpeting forth 
to the four corners of the earth that the individual is naught but 
an abstraction without consistency or rights, and that the uni- 
versal, the social, the objective spirit, the State alone, is real and 
concrete. 

De Bonald also experienced the sorry satisfaction of seeing his 
fears justified. The Charter was the last straw. It really consti- 
tuted, as he had predicted, a foreign and dangerous element in the 
body of the Monarchy. The Restoration had not been as complete 
as he had wished, the operation had not been as deep-rooted as it 
should have been. The evil of individualism had not been extir- 
pated by the roots. The world was full of pernicious innovations. 
Books and journals carried on their nefarious activities. The 
malady once more penetrated the very fibre of the social body. De 
Bonald saw dark clouds looming up against the horizon. 

47 De Bonald combines profound respect for the book with no less profound 


scorn for the man of letters. 
48 Mélanges littéraires, politiques, philosophiques (Paris, 1819), 258. 
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De Bonald was quite right to be worried and sad. As a matter 
of fact, the lesson had not struck home. Men had not understood. 
It was in vain that de Bonald’s successors and disciples cribbed 
from his writings for a hundred years (most of the time without 
admitting it), and taught the peoples of the earth, especially the 
French people, the essential and necessary truth of social conform- 
ity, preaching return to tradition, monarchical faith, and the Cath- 
olic religion. Malevolent souls, especially in France, could always 
arise to proclaim the contrary, to infuse life once more into the old 
errors of individualism and democracy. In de Bonald’s very life- 
time, traditional monarchy was replaced by Louis-Philippe’s con- 
stitutional monarchy. The infernal cycle started up all over 
again—and M. de Bonald died in despair.” 

Had de Bonald been able to predict the future, he would have 
enjoyed an ironical consolation in his sorrow. But he could not be 
expected to foresee that a hundred years later representatives of 
democratic thought, who, alas, never read him, after proclaiming 
the non-existence or quasi-non-existence of the individual and the 
primacy of the social, would seek, in the forms and traditions of 
society, the origin of ethics and the categories of thought, and 
would submit to violent criticism the abstract atomism and the 
over-simplified individualism of formal democracy, to set up in 
their place a new and somewhat vague conception of a new and 
‘*real’’ democracy, founded on ‘‘real man,’’ man considered in all 
his concrete reality, in his trade, in his work, in his social functions. 

De Bonald would have been highly amused. In fact, he would 
have felt consoled. For he well knew that the democratic city, the 
city of the rights of man and the citizen, cannot be constructed ex- 
cept out of and by individuals, and that the only thing one can offer 
in opposition to ‘‘the evidence of authority,’’ whether divine, hu- 
man or social, is what he for his part used to call ‘‘the authority of 
evidence,’”® that is, the independence of the ‘‘abstract’’ individ- 

*° His despair would have been even more acute had he foreseen, as it might well 
have been foreseen, that the Church would condemn his political and religious tra- 
ditionalism, along with his negation of the value of reason and of the individual. 

50 Cf. Recherches philosophiques, t. I, ch. I; Oewvres, VIII, 61 et seq. The 
formula “the authority of evidence” admirably expresses the spirit of Cartesianism 
and its insistence on the personal or individual element. De Bonald is quite right 
in seeing in Descartes his principal opponent. That is why he tries to substitute for 
the Cartesian doctrine of innateness—innate ideas in individual souls—a sort of 
doctrine of social innateness—ideas incorporated in language and therefore “innate” 
in society. 
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ual’s thought. It is on this note that we should like to end, for this 
is the lesson left us by this ridiculous and profound old reactionary, 
a lesson that the palpable and ludicrous falsity of his doctrine of 
the divine origin of power and speech does not in the slightest im- 
pair. Only when man succeeds in withdrawing from society and 
from everything social, and disengaging his singularity from the 
plurality which encircles him, or better still, in constituting for him- 
self an individual personality, can he form a free society and sub- 
stitute for the ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘concrete’’ and traditional relationships 
imposed upon him from without, relationships of a contractual 
nature, freely entered into and accepted of his own will. 

Individualism and democracy are inseparable, and every doc- 
trine that substitutes the word ‘‘we’’ for the word ‘‘I’’ is bound 
to end up, wittingly or unwittingly, willing or unwillingly, in the 
negation of liberty. 

Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 








THE ROLE OF RELIGION IN THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


By Joacuim WacH 


The first of the duties which are at this time imposed upon those who 
direct our affairs, is to educate the democracy; to renovate, if possible, its 
religious belief. . . . Democracy in America. 

That the writings of Alexis de Tocqueville’ should be much bet- 
ter and much more widely known than they are today is the prevail- 
ing opinion among those who are acquainted with his work. Some 
excellent contributions have recently been added to the literature 
on one of the most acute and stimulating thinkers of the last cen- 
tury, a man whom no lesser a historian than Wilhelm Dilthey men- 
tioned in one breath with Aristotle and Machiavelli. Yet these 
studies have dealt almost exclusively with his political philosophy. 
They have evaluated his inquiries into the structure and working of 
the two great democracies he was interested in—France and the 
United States—and they have tried to familiarize us with the fas- 
cinating personality of the man and his career.? There are many 
aspects of de Tocqueville’s life and thought which still lack ade- 
quate treatment; the réle of friendships in his life and the ideas 
on religion in his writings are two of them. 

It is characteristic of the man that his theoretical views and his 
practical attitude toward any important subject will only be rightly 
understood and appreciated by those who include his correspon- 
dence in their study of his thought. And not until his letters have 
been published in their entirety—a day unfortunately far off—will 
any biographer be able to portray this great man satisfactorily.* 

1 Alexis de Toequeville’s main works are De la Démocratie en Amérique (1835- 
40; tr. by Henry Reeve, ed. by Francis Bowen, 1862; reedited by Phillips Bradley 
[New York, 1945]), and L’ Ancien régime et la révolution (1. ed., 1856). His Oeuvres 
Complétes were published 1851-65. 

2? The most important recent publication on de Tocqueville is G. W. Pierson, 
Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York, 1938), which makes use of much 
unpublished material. Cf. also W. Ohaus, Volk and Vélker im Urteil von Alezis 
von Tocqueville: in Romanische Studien 23 (1938); J. P. Mayer, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville: A Biographical Essay in Political Science, tr. M. M. Bogman and C. Hahn 
(1940); J. S. Schapiro, “Alexis de Tocqueville, Pioneer of Democratic Liberalism 
in France” (Political Science Quarterly, 57 [1942], 545 ff.). 

3’ Cf. Memoir, Letters and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville, 2 vols. (1861) ; 
Correspondance entre Alexis de Tocquevillle et Arthur de Gobineau 1843-1859, ed. 
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Let there be no mistake: de Tocqueville’s personality and work 
are not, as many may think, of purely historical or antiquarian in- 
terest. True, his historical and analytical studies may have been 
superseded by more modern and more detailed research. Yet it is 
not only the cold classical quality of the ‘‘standard work’’ which 
should induce the modern student—or any educated person—to 
familiarize himself with de Tocqueville. If he approaches his 
author with this expectation, the reader will find to his great sur- 
prise that there is much more to be gained than acquaintance with 
a masterpiece of the past. Inasmuch as two great talents, often 
mutually exclusive, were combined in the person of this French 
grandseigneur, those of the thinker and of the scholar, the talent to 
observe and the talent for systematic and abstract thought, his 
writings—now nearly a hundred years old—are still both inform- 
ing and stimulating. Granted far-reaching historical, cultural, 
social and economic developments have taken place since he died, 
on both the continents he knew, the student of contemporary France 
is yet apt to find as much food for thought as is the observer of 
things American. We know that although many changes occur in 
the lives of nations, certain attitudes and characteristics remain; 
and an examination of de Tocqueville’s observations offers start- 
ling proof for this contention. 

The ‘‘modern Montesquieu,’’ however, was not only interested 
in informing his reader. He wanted to instruct and enlighten him. 
De Tocqueville was conscious and proud of the ‘‘ principles’’ which 
he knew underlay his philosophy of life and society. The ability 
to formulate them marks him off from his great fellow-historians 
to whom narration was the whole task of the historian. In this 
he resembles Leopold von Ranke and Jacob Burckhardt. Yet 
there is a profound difference between these fathers of historical 
study and the great analyst of the French revolution. The com- 
parison with Burckhardt’s Meditations on History offers a par- 
ticularly interesting illustration of the wide gap separating tlie 
sceptical pessimism of the Swiss and the Frenchman’s indestruc- 
tible faith. 








L. Schemann (2nd ed., 1909). The Correspondence and Conversations of Alexis de 
Tocqueville with Nassau W. Senior (1834-1859), ed. M. C. M. Simpson (1872) 
are less important for our purpose. For a bibliography of de Tocqueville’s Corre- 
spondence ef. Pierson, l.c., 782 ff. On Senior ef. S. Leon Levy, Nassau W. Senior 
(Boston, 1943). 
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Then again his insistence on ‘‘principles’’ seems to place de 
Tocqueville nearer to those liberal historians of the middle of the 
century whose ethical impulse and zeal at times rivaled their en- 
deavor to study and portray the past and link it to the present. 
But here again the difference cannot be overlooked. It is not his 
‘‘aristocratic’’ background and his emotional attachment to times 
and things he knew to be irrevocably gone which set de Tocqueville 
apart from the group of French, English and German ‘‘liberal his- 
torians.’’ No, there is something more fundamental. The latter 
were, as we have said, dominated by moral considerations. Most 
of them were not inclined to base these on religious premises. As 
a matter of fact, they were cool, even antagonistic, to religion. De 
Tocqueville’s outlook on life, on the other hand, was—as he repeat- 
edly insisted himself—most decidedly and firmly rooted in religious 
conviction and religious faith. ‘‘Liberty cannot be established 
without morality and morality without faith.’* And the context 
makes it plain that only a religious faith can serve that purpose. 

Here we have a problem, one which would not only baffle the 
superficial modern newspaper reader to whom religious convictions 
and a ‘‘liberal’’ attitude seem to be irreconcilable alternatives, but 
one which intrigued de Tocqueville himself. In a letter (July 24, 
1836), written to one of his friends, he says: ‘‘ What has always 
most struck me in my country, especially of late years, has been to 
see ranged on one side the men who value morality, religion and 
order, and on the other those who love liberty and legal equality. 
To me this is as extraordinary as it is deplorable; for I am con- 
vineed that all things which we thus separate are indissolubly 
united in the eyes of God. They are all sacred, if I may use the 
expression; men can only be great and happy when they are com- 
bined.’” This combination was the great Frenchman’s ideal all 
through his life. He gave it much thought and was anxious to 
defend it against all dissent among friends and foes. 

He frequently took issue with those who objected to the inclu- 
sion of traditional religious concepts in the reconstruction of 
society and against those who stood more or less unreservedly for 
the restitution of the status quo ante of society in social, economic 
and religious respects. 

* Democracy (ed. Reeve), 14. Cf. A. Salomon, “T., Moralist and Sociologist,” 


Social Research, 2 (1935), 405 ff. 
5 Memoir, I, 400. 
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De Tocqueville’s biographers could not help casting some light 
on his religious development. Here again we hope more insight 
will come from a more generous publication of documents. We do 
not agree with a recent writer™ who quotes statements from his 
early correspondence to show that in his youth the great scholar 
had lost faith in the Catholic religion in which he was reared in 
accordance with the traditions of his family, and had embraced 
scepticism. There is every indication that he never did lose faith, 
that he could not conceive of a life worth the name without the 
integrating power of religion or of a society that could function 
well without it. Christianity was for him not only the inherited 
but also the most adequate form of religion, and Catholicism the 
most adequate form of Christianity. This identification, however, 
never kept de Tocqueville from a willingness to study other expres- 
sions of the Christian religion. The author of the Ancien Régime 
and Democracy in America died as he had lived, a practicing Roman 
Catholic. 

In his chef-d’oeuvre on the most momentous event in the mod- 
ern history of his country, de Tocqueville asks why it was that the 
French revolution seemed hostile to religion, and whether all revo- 
lution and progress would necessarily be so. The analysis of the 
pre-revolutionary history of France, in which he attempts to an- 
swer this question, showed that the French revolution differed from 
all other ‘‘ partial’’ ones in being ‘‘total,’’ as we would say. 

The author examines the anti-religious attitudes of the ‘‘ beaux 
esprits’’ who prepared the way for things to come, but is at pains 
to point out that the revolution which he sees as a ‘‘kind of re- 
ligion’’ itself is not hostile to religion, but only to the political 
power of the church. The French revolution is, in the words of its 
great historian, a social and political revolution, and not a religious 
one. Because the pre-revolutionary church was based on tradition, 
authority, and hierarchical order, and because it was opposed to 
“‘la pensée libre,’’ it was attacked—an attack of which de Tocque- 
ville does not approve. 

He enumerates in detail the measures which the Restoration in 
France took to make good the harm done to the Church in the revo- 
lutionary days.° Yet he saw clearly that increased respect for re- 
ligion does not necessarily mean an increase in religious life. It 
5a J. P. Mayer, op. cit., 7, 31, 121, ef. 165 ff. 
® Memoir, II, 238. 
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was painful to de Tocqueville to think that in his country men who 
value morality, religion and order should be ranged on one side, 
and those who love liberty and legal equality on the other.’ The 
example of America convinced him that it does not have to be so. 
Only through unfortunate circumstances, writes de Tocqueville, has 
religion been for a time entangled with institutions assailed by 
democracy, and forced to reject the equality which it loves and to 
curse as foe that cause of liberty whose efforts it might ‘‘hallow”’ 
by its alliance.* 

He is interested in the comparison of the nature of religious 
and political emotions. Both are universal and ‘‘aim at a certain 
perfection of the human race.’’ Political freedom, he thinks, is 
on the whole apt to increase religious feeling.’ They both help 
each other. If political liberty has at times had a beneficent and at 
others a damaging influence upon religion, it is because of the con- 
dition or state in which religion happened to find itself at the time. 
‘*If religious excitement be in its decline, and political excitement 
just beginning, the latter passion will extinguish the former.’’*° 

It is interesting to note that Jacob Burckhardt in his medita- 
tions on history (conceived at approximately the same time) tries 
to formulate some general rules as to the relation of religion and 
socio-political forees. The Frenchman is certain that no one form 
of government is necessarily, as such, hostile to religion; democ- 
racy can definitely be an advantageous environment." With his 
deep-rooted conviction that contemporary society is in process of 
transformation and that the transition is from an aristocratic to a 
democratic world, de Tocqueville realizes that a tremendous task 
lies ahead for those who feel that the latter will have to rest on 
definite principles. According to his own words, it is his dream 
to ‘‘reconcile modern society to the Church.’’” 

Should religion change? De Tocqueville, who was hoping for 
the ‘‘new liberality,’’ did not like the idea of ‘‘ progressive Catholi- 
cism.’’ He found it and its doctrines ‘‘detestable.’"** In a reveal- 

7 Ibid., I, 400; Democracy, 15, 55. 

8 Democracy, 13. 

® Memoir, I, 360. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Memoir, I, 397. 

12 Thid., II, 71. 

18 Tbid., II, 254. 
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ing passage in one of his letters he states his opinion: ‘‘A religion 
must be absolutely true or false. How can it make progress?’’ 
But he conceded that there may be progress in its application, if 
not in its dogma. A recent commentator, Schapiro, rightly re- 
minds us of the fact that there existed in France a third attitude 
besides traditional Catholicism and Voltairianism, Jansenism, 
which he interprets as a Puritan attitude, creating a pattern of 
liberalism different from that of ‘‘philosophy’’ and revolutionary 
inspiration. However, I should not like to characterize de Tocque- 
ville’s religious attitude, as Schapiro does unreservedly, as ‘‘ Jan- 
senist,’’ because it is the application and not the dogma which he 
sees change with the times. And I further disagree with the state- 
ment that de Tocqueville’s reverence for religion was really rever- 
ence for the moral nature of man.** His explicit words contradict 
such an identification. 

The best insight into the views of the author of L’ancien régime 
is to be gleaned from his unusually revealing correspondence with 
Count Gobineau, the well-known propounder of the race theory. 
To re-read these letters, written nearly a century ago, in the light 
of contemporary events is immensely rewarding. The keen ana- 
lyst of society was well aware of the dangerous implications and 
consequences of his friend’s views. And he does not hesitate to 
risk breaking his friendship rather than to accede to opinions which 
were diametrically opposed to his principles. ‘‘I] y a un monde 
intellectuel entre votre doctrine et la mienne.’** Magnus amicus 
Plato, magis amica veritas. De Tocqueville understood that there 
existed between him and his diplomatist friend not only a difference 
of opinion as to the best form of constitution and government, and 
in their evaluation of the primary moving forces in history, but 
that their views on the nature of man and his destiny were definitely 
irreconcilable. It would be superficial to say that the issue was an 
ethical one, or that a difference of temperament might be held re- 
sponsible for the optimism of the one and the pessimism of the 
other. 

In his letters, which resemble more a systematic treatise than a 
private expression of opinion, de Tocqueville bases his argument 
on broad historical considerations. He is not satisfied with sum- 
marizing the different moral codes of the Christian and pre-Chris- 


14 J. S. Schapiro, op. cit., 558. 
15 Correspondance entre de Tocqueville et de Gobineau, op. cit., 195. 
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tion world. He follows in detail the development of Christian 
ethics and its influence upon public and private morality, in order 
to show that to dispense with their achievements and their inspira- 
tion would mean a return to the anarchy, violence and tyranny 
which, though not abolished, were at least checked by Christian 
ideology. ‘‘The conditions of men are more equal in Christian 
countries at the present day than they have been at any previous 
time, or in any part of the world,’’ he states in the Introduction to 
his great work on Democracy in the New World. 

De Tocqueville recognizes the idea of the equality of races, or in 
Christian terminology, of the brotherhood of man, in all its impor- 
tance, and insists that de Gobineau’s twofold assumption of the 
static character and inequality of races is both wrong and danger- 
ous. He shows insight when he suggests that his friend would do 
well to defend himself against the charge of materialism, to which 
his theory of the determining nature of blood lays him open.” De 
Tocqueville would not deny that the different racial groups compris- 
ing mankind show characteristic tendencies and aptitudes, but he 
protests vigorously against considering them unalterable. Not 
only do these groups undergo profound changes due to the initia- 
tive of great leaders, ideas and movements, but they transform 
themselves by mixing with others. De Tocqueville readily admits 
diversities of race, as he makes clear in his comments on Flourens’ 
book on Buffon,” but he believes with these two authors that man is 
originally of one species and that variations are due to three fac- 
tors, climate, nourishment, and mode of life.” The friend of de- 
mocracy knew that he had to defend liberty and man’s freedom of 
choice and self-determination against the determinism, materialism 
and pessimism he sensed in the work of his correspondent. His 
verdict on this work—and it is Gobineau’s magnum opus he has in 
mind—is that it tries to prove that man simply follows his tempera- 
ment, and has almost no power to shape it by his will, as an opiate 
given to a sick person automatically stops his blood flow. De 
Tocqueville feels very strongly on this point; he does not hesitate 
to confess that Gobineau’s ideas are actually repulsive to him. He 
sees a deep gap separating their views. No mediation seems here 
of any avail. 


16 Democracy, 6. 

17 Correspondence with Gobineau, 192 f. 
18 Thid., 183 f. 

19 Thid., 184. 
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Apparently his frank and straightforward criticism hurt Go- 
bineau so much that his friend had to comfort him and to exoner- 
ate him explicitly of the accusation of hypocrisy which Gobineau 
read in de Tocqueville’s letters. Could Gobineau call himself a 
Christian? That was the question. The difficulty of reconciling 
his theories of deterministic materialism with the letter or even 
the spirit of Christianity could not, according to de Tocqueville, 
have escaped his friend. The letter of the Mosaic account testi- 
fies to the unity of mankind, and the spirit of Christianity extends 
it beyond the particularistic interpretation of Judaism.” The 
Christian religion has tried, he says, to make all men brothers 
and equals. It is impossible to reconcile with this ideal a view 
according to which victor and vanquished, master and slave, are 
born as such of a common, distant Father in Heaven. Significantly 
enough de Tocqueville invokes the consensus of Christian teachers 
against those who concur with Gobineau’s interpretation, the 
preachers in the South of the United States.“ He will take the 
word of his friend when the latter claims the title of an ‘‘ absolutely 
convineed’’ Christian. But he confesses to preferring those who 
are pagans of clean conduct, of a clean soul and pure hands, to the 
littl minds capable of all kinds of low actions and violence while 
talking devoutly of their saintly religion.” 

Religious attitudes and decisions always imply political ori- 
entation and decision. De Tocqueville does not hesitate to point 
out this connection in a beautifully concise and poignant letter to 
Gobineau, which must be read in the light of the events in France 
when it was written.** The dictatorship of Louis Napoleon had 
been established. The admirer of force and compulsion approved 
of it; it seemed to him in harmony with his ideas on predestined 
inequality. De Tocqueville is saddened at seeing his friend, by 
temperament essentially a ‘‘frondeur,’’ now ‘‘satisfied with men 
and things.’’ The liberty of the preceding era gone, Gobineau pre- 
fers to have none; fear of the despotism of the party line-up, where 
de Tocqueville still sees a chance of defending personal dignity 
and independence by the spoken and printed word, induces him 
2° Thid., 306. 

21 Thid., 307. 
22 Thid., 309. 
23 Tbid., 311. 
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to approve of oppression of one kind and by one individual at 
atime.* De gustibus, says de Tocqueville, non est disputandum. 

But it is not merely a question of taste to him. We belong to 
diametrically opposed worlds, he writes Gobineau. There is no 
hope of the one convincing the other.** The difference between the 
two men in their ideas of God and man, in their theology and an- 
thropology, is too profound. Whereas the one would regard his 
contemporaries as very degenerate and badly educated children for 
whom spectacles, noise, and uniforms are good enough, the other 
is inclined to regard this very lack of education as the first cause 
of their misery and weakness. He is convinced that a better edu- 
eation would correct the shortcomings produced by the bad one. 
An adroit appeal to their natural honesty and to their common 
sense, he feels, could still have an effect. Therefore he wants to 
treat them as men.” ‘‘J’aime les hommes,’’ says de Tocqueville.” 
If he cannot admire some of them, as it happens, he loves to pick 
out the good sentiments which are mixed in with the average and 
the bad, watching out for some small white points in the otherwise 
black picture. 

Here is all the difference between the two Weltanschauungen. 
Gobineau, in the words of his friend, has a profound contempt for 
the human species, which he deems not only fallen, but incapable 
of ever rising again.** De Tocqueville suggests that this attitude 
may be due to his nature, or might be a result of the painful strug- 
gles of his youth. At any rate, he sees the political consequences 
of such an attitude clearly and distinctly, irreconcilable to him 
with Christian principles ; only a regimen of the sword fits the situ- 
ation. De Tocqueville protests against this view; human societies, 
like individuals, he retorts, have no significance except as they 
use their freedom.” Admitting that freedom is more difficult to 
establish and keep in democracies than it had been in the preceding 
aristocratic societies, he feels inclined to pray to the Deity that he 
might never be tempted to despair of the possibility of preserving 
this freedom.” Gobineau could not object to his having more con- 

24 Tbid., 311. 

25 Tbid., 311-12. 

26 Thid., 312. 

27 Thid., 333. 

28 Thid., 312, 334. 

29 Thid., 313. 
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fidence in divine goodness and justice than in his friend. With 
caustic humor de Tocqueville speaks of himself as an invalid whose 
doctor diagnoses a mortal illness, and adds that because it is due 
to the patient’s constitution, there is absolutely no hope for recov- 
ery. He feels that in such a case, though tempted to beat the merci- 
less fellow up, he could do nothing but sit back awaiting the end, 
or indulge as much as possible before the end comes. Yet unfortu- 
nately doctors may be wrong at times, and not a few patients have 
been unnecessarily frightened and discouraged by such a predic- 
tion.** 

The dominating réle of the idea of liberty in the political and 
social thinking of Alexis de Tocqueville has been generally recog- 
nized and adequately emphasized in older and more recent studies 
of his views. The reason that comparatively slight attention has 
been paid to the religious foundation of this idea in his thought, is 
very possibly the concern of some of his modern followers lest a 
set of ideas they consider a remnant of a past era, ‘‘une partie 
honteuse,’’ should deter the ‘‘modern’’ mind from accepting him 
as a teacher of our age. Yet it may prove that because he felt the 
need of anchoring his central political conception on ultimate prin- 
ciples of a religious character, de Tocqueville has been more than 
a century ahead of contemporary advocates of liberty. Far from 
deducing these fundamentals from any preconceived or inherited 
dogma, the Frenchman, rightly famous for his keen observation 
and desire for information, arrived by the empirical method, by the 
study of a number of contemporary societies—French, American, 
English, German, and Italian—at the conclusion this paper has 
tried to analyze. 

Because of the influence de Tocqueville’s study of conditions 
in American democracy had upon the formation of his systematic 
views, a word must be added concerning its significance in an 
examination of the réle of religion in his thought. Not only the 
chef-d’oeuvre in which he summarized his research and delibera- 
tions on life in the United States, but also the material on which 
it is based and which acute scholarship has recently made available, 
gives us most valuable information. Among the aspects of Amer- 
ican culture on which the young de Tocqueville was eager to gather 
information were religious conditions. Frequent conversations on 
31 Tbhid., 288. 
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this topic are recorded. In a most interesting and exquisitely 
formulated essay-letter we find a summary of his observations on 
religion in America.” The religious state of the people of the 
United States is, he states, the ‘‘most curious thing to examine 
there.’’ The young visitor was impressed by the rdéle religion 
played in the New World. His critical mind drew parallels. ‘‘Up 
to the present I don’t see a trace of what we generally consider 
faiths, such as customs, ancient traditions, and the power of 
memories.’’** 

He soon realized the importance of a plurality of religions. 
Catholics and Protestants differ. American Catholicism inter- 
ested de Tocqueville because it was his own, and also his country’s 
predominating faith; and besides, with the principles for which it 
stands, it was the touchstone for the working of democracy. He 
is aware of the prodigious growth of the Catholics. ‘‘New Eng- 
land, the basin of the Mississippi begin to be filled with them.’ 

With regard to Catholicism and its effect upon the conditions 
and life in the United States, he offers two significant observations. 
Negatively, he emphatically denies the thesis of the incompatibility 
of Catholicism and democracy; and positively, he asserts that 
among the various Christian denominations Catholicism is one of 
the most favorable to equality of conditions.* He points out that 
its religious community consists of only two strata, priests and 
laymen. All the latter are equal as regards doctrine: wise and 
ignorant, man of genius and vulgar crowd; as regards worship: rich 
and needy; as regards authorities: strong and weak. Catholicism 
resolves all distinctions of society at the foot of the same altar, 
as they are resolved in the sight of God.** This statement is con- 
cerned with principles; the second is an empirical observation. 
The amalgamation of ecclesiastical and political power which had 
occurred in the Catholic countries of the Old World frequently led 
to an alliance between Catholicism and aristocracy. Yet with the 
separation between Church and State, as in the United States, one 
would find ‘‘no class of men more naturally disposed than the 


82 G. W. Pierson, op. cit., 153, 106 ff. 
33 Tbid., 153. 

34 Thid., 156. 
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Catholics to transfer the doctrine of the equality of conditions into 
the political world.’’** In other words, it is his conviction that the 
American Catholics, if not ‘‘forcibly led’’ by the nature of their 
religion, are at least favorably inclined to adopt republican and 
democratic principles.” Their clergy are not opposed to this 
trend, dividing the intellectual world into two parts, that of doc- 
trine, which they adhere to without discussion, and that of politics, 
which ‘‘the Deity has left open to free inquiry.’”*° 

The Catholic people of the United States are ‘‘poor but full of 
zeal,’’ and their priests, de Tocqueville finds, are more thoroughly 
devoted to their religious duties than the Protestant ministers, 
whom he calls ‘‘ business men of religion.’** On the other hand, 
he mercilessly points to the danger he sees in the paradoxical situa- 
tion of an authoritarian establishment in a democratic community. 
Because of their significance we quote his observations on this 
point in full. ‘‘ Above them’’—the Protestants, forming the basis 
of the population in the States—‘‘are a handful of Catholics, 
taking advantage of the tolerance of their former adversaries, but 
still at bottom as intolerant as they have ever been, as intolerant 
in a word as people who believe. For them, there is no truth except 
in a single point, a line on this or that side of the point, eternal 
damnation. They live in the midst of civil society, but they forbid 
themselves all relations with the religious societies which surround 
them. I even suspect that their dogma on the liberty of conscience 
is about the same as in Europe, and I am not sure that they would 
not persecute if they found themselves the strongest.’*** In other 
words: If they were rich and a majority, they might adopt another 
attitude than they do now. 

Protestantism, the prevailing form of Christianity in the United 
States, the French visitor views with even more detachment than 
his own church. He studied it in New England as well as in the 
Middle West, in the South, in Pennsylvania, and in the State of 
New York. He is baffled by its traditionalism, by its latitudi- 
narianism, and by its sectarianism. The first he criticizes se- 
verely: he misses the vitality of religious faith with which he 

38 Thid., 385. 

89 Toid., 385. 

4° Thid., 386. 
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credits the fathers and founders of the republic. He suspects 
obedience to law and customs of being stronger than personal 
religious convictions. Thus he interprets church attendance, which 
at first tends to impress the observer so favorably ;** he imagines 
that a great depth of doubt and indifference ‘‘must be hidden’’ 
under the external forms. Faith is evidently inert. 

With these observations he touches upon the second point. 
De Tocqueville misses the ‘‘abstractions of dogma, the discussions 
especially appropriate to a religious doctrine’’ which according 
to him is what the human spirit loves to ‘‘ plunge in’’ when a belief 
has seized it strongly.** What he found in listening to Protestant 
sermons was morality, ‘‘of dogma not a word.’ He clearly dis- 
cerns that this latitudinarianism is most pronounced in Unitarian 
Protestantism. Evidently he made it a point to study Unitarian- 
ism at its sources. He himself has recorded an interesting conver- 
sation with Channing on the principles of Protestantism, especially 
Unitarianism, and Catholicism. His criticism is very trenchant. 
The sect is Christian only in name. He explains the favor it finds 
with so many people by the statement that the ‘‘argumentative 
classes’’ among the Protestants, whose minds are ‘‘cold and 
logical,’’ tend to embrace an ‘‘entirely philosophic faith’’ which 
allows them to make almost public profession of pure Deism. 
Their services, according to de Tocqueville, culminate in the read- 
ing of moralistic discourses and verses on the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul by Dryden or other poets. He admits, 
however, the otherwise dignified nature of Unitarian worship.“ 

The visitor sees how Protestantism, which he calls a mixture 
of authority and reason, will, in the long run, be faced with a two- 
fold attack from those two extremes. He asks himself if Deism 
will ever be able to satisfy the religious needs and desires of all 
classes of society, or whether it is not by its nature limited to the 
educated; ‘‘with them it might live on, provided that the belief 
in the two or three great truths it teaches is sound and some 
sort of external cult is added, to unite men visibly in the public 
profession of those truths.’*’ As the alternative he envisages— 

43 Tbid., 153 f., 106. 
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a strangely prophetic anticipation of pragmatism—a ‘‘ headlong 
thrust into the single doctrine of interest.’’ 

It is a painful dilemma which presents itself to the searching 
mind of the young student of American religion, prepared to esti- 
mate the impact of Catholicism and Protestantism on the life of 
the people in the United States. ‘‘The one religion has a great 
influence on the desires, it dominates the imagination, it inspires 
real and profound beliefs; but it divides the human race into 
blessed and damned, creates divisions on earth which should exist 
only in the other life, breeds intolerance and fanaticism. The other 
religion preaches tolerance, appeals to reason, makes its symbols 
of it; yet it gains no power, is an inert thing, without influence 
and almost without life.’’** 

One aspect of American Protestantism fascinated de Tocque- 
ville: its tolerant attitude despite its denominational divisions.“ 
Laudable as the absence of hatred and persecution may seem to 
the student of the French Revolution, he is inclined to interpret 
‘*this pretended tolerance’’ as nothing but ‘‘good, round indif- 
ference.’*° The reason why Anglicans, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Quakers and ‘‘a hundred other Chris- 
tian sects,’’ according to his enumeration, can get along so well is 
to the French observer the sad fact that religion here ‘‘does not 
profoundly stir the soul.’”* Doubt must increase with the plurality 
of competing sects. De Tocqueville does not anticipate a long life 
for this type of Christianity. The foreign observer will be for- 
given for marvelling at the coexistence of an apparently boundless 
tolerance and a ‘‘considerable zeal’’ of each individual for his own 
religion.** How can one have equal respect for religions whose 
dogmas differ?** How can a lively and sincere faith get on with 
such perfect tolerance? He wonders if there is more breadth than 
depth in the manifestations of religious spirit. De Tocqueville 
could not help feeling that there was more doubt in the mind of 
believers than they would be willing to voice, because of the pres- 
sure of public opinion. He suspects that the ‘‘enlightened classes’’ 
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in particular would harbor these doubts, but refrain from letting 
them become vocal because they consider a positive religion a 
moral and political institution important to preserve.* The prob- 
lem of majority control, which was to occupy so important a place 
in de Tocqueville’s thought, thus poses itself in the religious 
field too. 

Another question in which the visitor showed an interest from 
the beginning of his tour, was the relation of church or churches 
and state. He, as well as his friend Beaumont, became convinced 
of the soundness of the American solution of the problem.” 
Through conversations with many Americans and Canadians 
and through his own observations, de Tocqueville was eager to 
gather material for a comparative study of the relation of religious 
and political doctrines. He realizes the danger of generalization. 
Indicative is the program of the preface to Democracy in America: 
‘*Let us look to America, not in order to make a servile copy of 
the institutions which she has established, but to gain a clearer 
view of the policy which will be best for us; let us look less to find 
examples than instruction; let us borrow from her the principles, 
rather than the details, of her laws.’’ What is true in the New 
World need not necessarily work in the Old; conditions are differ- 
ent in Canada and in the United States. So the conclusion is 
reached that ‘‘in each religious doctrine there is a political one 
by affinity joined to it.’** This connection will, however, manifest 
itself clearly only where other factors do not intervene. More 
often than not, economic considerations will enter. Material inter- 
ests, according to de Tocqueville’s observation, have in all coun- 
tries of the world worked to deflect the religious tendencies. In 
this respect he appears as a forerunner of Max Weber, Ernst 
Troeltsch, and H. R. Niebuhr, who have investigated this inter- 
relation with so much care and success. He concedes to his Amer- 
ican friends and hosts that Protestantism has substantially con- 
tributed and still continues to supply strength to republicanism, 
yet he would hesitate to state that the latter is determined by the 
former, for the same reason that would prevent him from con- 
cluding that because the Catholics of Canada are ardent supporters 
of democracy, Catholicism leads to the democratic spirit, just as it 
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is wrong to say that it is per se hostile to democracy.” These 
Canadian Catholics are poor and come from countries where the 
aristocracy is Protestant. 

The ripest and most concise expression of de Tocqueville’s 
views on religion and its function in American society is to be 
found in his magnum opus on democracy in the United States. In 
the historical parts he stresses the importance of the contribution 
of religion to the building of the early colonies, particularly in 
New England. He does not picture the early settlers who left the 
Old World because of their religious convictions as wholly ab- 
sorbed by their religion; he knows that they were seeking ‘‘with 
nearly equal zeal for material wealth and moral good.’’* Yet 
de Tocqueville would have sided with modern research, which has 
re-discovered the réle of religion in early New England Puritanism 
and repudiates an exclusively political or economic explanation. 
In a characteristic sentence he summarizes the meaning of this 
great experiment of combining loyalty to religion and to liberty. 
‘‘Religion perceives that civil liberty affords a nobler exercise to 
the faculties of man, and that the political world is a field prepared 
by the Creator for the efforts of mind. Free and powerful in its 
own sphere, satisfied with the place reserved for it, religion never 
more surely establishes its empire than when it reigns in the hearts 
of men unsupported by aught beside its native strength. Liberty 
regards religion as its companion in all its battles and triumphs 
as the cradle of its infancy, and the divine source of its claims. It 
considers religion as the safeguard of morality, and morality as 
the best security of law, and the surest pledge of the duration of 
freedom.’”* 

But, according to de Tocqueville, religion has not only worked 
at the establishment of the new republic; the alliance between poli- 
tics and religion has never really been dissolved.* The analyst 
of New World society traces the indirect influences which religion 
continues to exert upon the ‘‘manners’’ and intelligence of the 
Americans in several concisely and circumspectly worded para- 
graphs, scattered through the two volumes of his book.“ Although 
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he sees that religion is not taking a direct part in the government 
of society,” it is to be regarded as ‘‘the first of their political insti- 
tutions.’’* Since it facilitates the use of freedom, it appears to all 
Americans ‘‘indispensable to the maintenance of republican insti- 
tutions.’’** And there is good reason for this, because ‘‘despotism 
may govern without religion, but liberty cannot.’’* In other 
words, democracies, where the political tie is relaxed, need the 
moral ties strengthened. What can be done with a people, asks 
de Tocqueville, who are their own masters, if they be not submis- 
sive to the Deity? 
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DISCUSSION 
GOLDSMITH AND THE CHAIN OF BEING 
By ArtTHuR O. LOVEJOY 


In a recent contribution to this Journal’ Miss Winifred Lynskey seeks 
to show that Oliver Goldsmith, by his History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature (1774), has a ‘‘unique’’ and highly important place in the history 
of the conception of the chain of being, in that he, and he alone, gave that 
conception a ‘‘ practical’’ and ‘‘literal’’ application to natural history. For 
his precursors and contemporaries the idea of the cliain was merely a ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ theory ; though the three principles of plenitude, continuity and 
gradation upon which it was based were commonly accepted, no one had 
actually worked out in detail a complete and continuous scala naturae. But 
‘*in Animated Nature creatures exist logically in the places assigned to them 
in the great hierarchy of forms.’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘natural history is a scale 
of being descending steadily in small as well as in large details from the more 
perfect to the less perfect creatures, . . . from man at the top to the zoo- 
phyte at the bottom. In unbroken continuity the chain stands, intricately 
developed, sustained and ‘linked’ in an amazing practical application of the 
metaphysical principles of the chain.’’ ‘‘ Animated Nature is not merely a 
natural history grouped according to the Chain of Being. It actually be- 
comes the Chain of Being.”’ 

These statements appear to me greatly exaggerated; and since, if they 
stand uncorrected, they are likely to be accepted, and perhaps be incorpo- 
rated in future works either about Goldsmith or about eighteenth-century 
biology or about the history of the idea of the chain of being, I feel regret- 
fully obliged to point out some of the reasons why they are untenable. To 
that end we must first recall what the chain of being was supposed to be. 

The chain or scale of being was by hypothesis a single linear series con- 
forming to the principles of plenitude, continuity and gradation. Of that 
part of it consisting of organisms, the units or ‘‘links’’ were species. ‘‘We 
ean suppose,’’ said Bonnet, ‘‘that there are in the scale of our globe as many 
degrees (échelons) as there are species known to us’’—that is, at least as 
many.? For the naturalist, then, the conception of the chain implied that 

1VI, 3 (June, 1945), 363-74. 

2 Contemplation de la Nature, 2d ed. (1769), 51, 196 ff. Bonnet observes, how- 
ever, that “intelligences superior to ours would see in the seale of our world as many 
degrees as there are individuals.” When the principle of continuity was thus 
rigorously construed, it implied (as Bonnet recognized) that divisions of organisms 
into species correspond to no real divisions in nature; “those which we form are 
purely nominal, and we should regard them only as means relative to our needs and 
to the limitations of our knowledge” (loc. cit.). Goldsmith also recognized this 
implication of the principle, as I have pointed out in The Great Chain of Being, 
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species can be arrayed in a unilinear order in which each differs from that 
next to it by a very slight (in strictness, by the ‘‘least possible’’) degree of 
difference (principle of continuity) ; and that when thus arrayed in a con- 
tinuous sequence, they will also constitute a natural hierarchy, each being 
(in some sense or other of obviously ambiguous terms) ‘‘superior’’ to those 
below it in the chain and ‘‘inferior’’ to those above it (principle of grada- 
tion). 

Goldsmith, when writing a natural history, was, like most of his con- 
temporaries, influenced by this age-old conception, especially by the princi- 
ples of continuity and gradation.’ That he applies these principles only 
intermittently and inconsistently we shall presently see. But he does fre- 
quently dwell upon the continuities between certain sorts of animals, and he 
repeats the usual formula: ‘‘Nature is varied by imperceptible gradations, 
so that no line can be drawn between any two classes of its productions.’’* 
He also, assuming that nature is a hierarchical order, conceives it to be a part 
of the task of the naturalist to ‘‘rank’’ animals in their proper places in that 
order. But in the general assumption that the concept of a scale of nature 
ought to be applied in natural history there was nothing new or ‘‘unique.”’ 
It had long been current, and by the 1770s attempts to exhibit the ‘‘chain”’ 
in some detail were numerous. Sir William Petty had essayed the enter- 
prise in 1677, but had unfortunately not completed it. Miss Lynskey her- 
self has noted some eighteenth-century English examples of it before Gold- 
smith. But the most famous attempt of this sort was Bonnet’s Contempla- 
tion de la Nature (1764), in which the order and ranking of the great 
**elasses’’ (as distinct from species) of animals is set forth. Bonnet traced 
the scale upwards from ‘‘zoophytes’’ through insects, shellfish, reptiles, 
birds, quadrupeds and apes to man. Thus l’échelle de la nature se con- 
struit en passant du composant au composé, du moins parfait au plus par- 
fait." In the same decade had appeared Robinet’s De la Nature, of which 
the fifth volume (1768) is sub-titled De la gradation naturelle des formes de 
Vétre.® A numerous list of other eighteenth-century applications of the 
same conception to natural history has been published by A. Thienemann.° 





231. But neither he nor Bonnet gave it any practical application; they continued 
to treat species as the units with which natural history is concerned. 

8 TI am puzzled by Miss Lynskey’s statement that “in the list of literary figures” 
of the eighteenth century, mentioned in my The Great Chain of Being as “reflecting 
the interest in the idea,” Goldsmith is “notably absent.” He is in fact included 
in the list (p. 183), and is cited in two other passages to which Miss Lynskey 
herself refers. 

* Animated Nature (hereafter cited as A.N.), 1824 ed., I, 295. 

5 The Petty Papers, ed. by the Marquis of Lansdowne, II, 21-34. 

® Op. cit., 365. 

7 Op. cit., I, 29. 

8 Cf. on this The Great Chain of Being, 269 ff. 

*In his important article “Die Stufenfolge der Dinge, der Versuch eines 
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Goldsmith, then, like Bonnet and others, when he is dealing with the 
largest divisions of the animal kingdom, the ‘‘classes,’’ emphasizes continu- 
ities between the extreme forms of each class, and gives reasons for placing 
each ‘‘below’’ the one preceding it and ‘‘above’’ those following it in the 
descending order; but in this he was simply keeping in the fashion. It is, 
however, illustrative of the casualness of his procedure that he changes his 
mind, in the course of writing, as to the number of these major div'sions. 
He first ‘‘divides animated nature’’ below man ‘‘into four classes: quadru- 
peds, birds, fishes and insects,’’?® with a corresponding order of ‘‘rank.’’ 
Thus ‘‘the insect tribe, for every reason, deserve but the last and lowest rank 
in animated nature.’’** But later he interpolates reptiles after birds, having 
apparently forgotten them at the outset. After disposing of the insects, he 
finds that there remain a number of creatures which will not fit the definition 
of any of these five classes: worms, polyps, ‘‘lythophytes’’ (corals), sponges. 
He therefore groups these together in a sixth class under the name of ‘‘zoo- 
phytes’’ (defined as by Bonnet, ‘‘all animals that propagate by cuttings’’), 
and these now become the lowest and ‘‘last link in the chain of animated 
nature.’’?? 

If, then, the chain of being had been supposed to consist only of five or 
six big links, one could say, with Miss Lynskey, that Goldsmith applied—or 
at least, systematically attempted to apply—that conception to the animal 
kingdom, though he was by no means the first to do so. But since the actual 
links were vastly more numerous, consisting not of ‘‘classes’’ but of species, 
he cannot be said to present ‘‘a chain standing in unbroken continuity’”’ 
from ‘‘the lowest to the highest creatures’’ unless he can be shown to have 
classified and arranged all species in the manner required by the principles 
of continuity and gradation. But this feat he neither achieved nor closely 
approximated ; and though this was partly due to some confusions and incon- 
sistencies of his own, the ultimate reason why neither he nor anyone else 
succeeded in such an undertaking was that it was intrinsically impossible. 

The chief historical interest of Goldsmith’s Animated Nature is, in fact, 
as an illustration of the difficulties of such an enterprise; and as these diffi- 
culties confronted all who, in the eighteenth century, attempted it, it is per- 








natiirlichen System der Naturkérper aus dem achzehnten Jahrhundert,” Zoo- 
logische Annalen, III (1910), 185-274; ef. Great Chain of Being, 362, n.1. The 
anonymous manuscript of 1780, Entwurf einer nach der mutmasslichen Stufen- 
Folge eingerichteten allgemeinen Naturgeschichte, which Thienemann prints in 
extenso, also proceeds from the polyps or “phytozoa,” through eleven principal 
grades to the apes and finally homo sapiens. 

10 4.N., I, 295. This, of course, was the traditional division; ef. Pope’s enu- 
meration of the principal parts of the chain of being below the angels: “man, beast, 
bird, fish, insect” (Essay on Man, I, lines 237-38). 

11 4.N., III, 195. 

a8 AN., Ii, 312. 
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haps worth while to take the space necessary to show just what they were, 
and why Goldsmith failed to achieve what Miss Lynskey credits him with 
achieving. He was trying to do three things at once: (1) to classify, (2) to 
**rank,’’ and (3) sometimes to ‘‘link’’ (i.e., to show continuities between) the 
diverse sorts of animals. And these three aims, aside from the separate 
difficulties inherent in each, were in practice imperfectly congruous. 

(1) Goldsmith’s first concern, like that of most writers of books of natu- 
ral history, was to reduce the immense diversity of creatures to a limited 
number of sorts. He groups species into what he calls ‘‘kinds,’’ usually 
corresponding either to genera or families in our present terminology, and 
‘*kinds’’ into the above-mentioned ‘‘classes.’’ In determining what species 
shall be considered of one ‘‘kind,’’ or even of one ‘‘class,’’ his criteria are 
frankly those of a popularizer: ‘‘I will take leave to class the productions 
of nature in the most obvious though not the most accurate manner,’’ on the 
basis of ‘‘rude resemblances,’’ which anybody can recognize.** Thus whales 
are of the class fishes—‘‘though almost all our modern naturalists have ex- 
cluded them from the finny tribe’’—because ‘‘mankind,’’ he thinks, has 
always so classed them, and, in view of their more obvious characters, with 
good reason.** But however rude or precise the criteria, all members of a 
group at the same level of generality must (to recall some very elementary 
logic) have a common generic character, and must be distinguished from one 
another by a single fundamentum divisionis ; you can’t properly classify the 
residents of your street as Democrats, Presbyterians, bald men and doctors, 
for some of them may belong to several, and some to none, of these species. 
Now, for purely classificatory purposes, the species within a logical genus 
need not be either ‘‘ranked’’ or ‘‘linked,’’ and we do not ordinarily so con- 
ceive them. Classing, therefore, does not of itself present the members of 
a single ‘‘kind’’ or ‘‘class’’ as a graded seale. It is therefore not surprising 
that, when preoccupied with classification, Goldsmith sometimes makes no 
attempt to exhibit the species within a kind, or the kinds within a class, as a 
*‘chain.’’* 

(2) When he proceeds to combine ranking with classification he at once 
gets into difficulties. Thus, in his first ‘‘class,’’ quadrupeds, the first ‘‘kind’’ 
is ‘‘the horse kind.’’ These are grouped together on the basis of obvious 
resemblances of form, structure and diet; the zebra, therefore, has to be 
placed in this ‘‘kind.’’ But the criterion by which this ‘‘kind’’ is placed 
first in its ‘‘class’’ is the doubtless ‘‘ pragmatic’’ but biologically irrelevant 
one of utility and friendliness to man. The domesticated animals have pride 
of place in the entire series; and among these, ‘‘the horse kind deserve a 

18 4.N., I, 297-98. There are numerous similar disclaimers of any exact 
“method.” 

14 AN., III, 111. 

15 Cf., e.g., the chapters on “the dog kind,” the “rat kind,” the “hedgehog kind.” 
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place next to man’’ because ‘‘their strength, their usefulness, and their 
beauty, all contribute to render them the principal objects of our curiosity, 
a race of creatures in whose welfare we are interested next our own.’’*® 
Zebras, however, are not domesticated, but are ‘‘the wildest animals in 
nature.’’ Thus, by their form, etc., they belong with the Equidae ; but they 
do not have the character by virtue of which that ‘‘kind”’ is given a position 
‘*next to man’’; the criteria for classing and for ranking conflict. Goldsmith 
is sensible of the inconsistency, and seeks to get round it by suggesting that 
zebras probably could be domesticated, if sufficient pains were taken. Other 
similar instances could be cited.*’ 

Goldsmith, however, has not one but at least eight criteria of rank, or 
relative position in the scale of being. I shall not take the space to enumer- 
ate them; several of them have been correctly noted by Miss Lynskey. But 
it is evident that a species which is ‘‘superior’’ to another in one respect may 
be ‘‘inferior’’ in another. E.g., if size is taken as a criterion—it often is by 
Goldsmith, as Miss Lynskey shows—you will get one order, if ‘‘sagacity,”’ 
or intelligence, is the test, you will get another. By the former man himself 
would obviously not be at the top of the chain, but would have to yield prece- 
dence to elephants, hippopotami, whales, crocodiles, numerous other quadru- 
peds, and some true fishes. Apes, dogs, some birds, rank high in ‘‘sagacity,”’ 
low in size. A ranking, however, must be unilinear; but where there is a 
multiplicity of criteria, it cannot be unilinear. It is true that if all the 
criteria were, in empirical fact, correlated—if any animal satisfying one of 
them also satisfied all the others—a single graded scale might still result. 
But since they manifestly are not, in all cases, thus factually correlated, 
Goldsmith had, implicitly, not one animal hierarchy but several, determined 
by different criteria of rank. 

(3) Still further difficult?-- se in any attempt to arrange ‘‘kinds’’ or 
species in a ‘‘continuous’’ oruer, and to combine this sort of sequence with 
the other two. For a species may be ‘‘continuous’’ with, i.e., differ very 
slightly from, another in one character or group of characters, and continu- 
ous with a different species by virtue of another character; and unless some 
general principle is known, or assumed, for determining what mode of con- 
tinuity is, for the naturalist, more significant than others, the result, once 
more, is not a single linked series. Goldsmith had no such principle; his 
eriteria of what may be called nextness, like his criteria of rank, are multiple, 
and he is prone to shift abruptly from one to another. In consequence of 

16 4.N., I, 311. 

17 Goldsmith, e.g., is later somewhat embarrassed by the fact that some animals 
which are not quadrupeds are harmless and useful to man, but must, by other cri- 
teria, be assigned a place far down in the scale, among the insects—the bee, the 
silkworm. He evades the difficulty by observing that this is true only of a few 
insects, while most of that class are “either noxious or unserviceable” (III, 196). 
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all these difficulties, together with mere lapses or inconsistencies of Gold- 
smith himself, a great part of the sequence of ‘‘kinds’’ and species in his 
presentation conforms not at all to the theoretical requirements of the con- 
ception of the chain of being. 

Some further concrete illustrations of this may be desirable. I shall take 
them from Goldsmith’s arrangement of quadrupeds. The ‘‘horse kind”’ is 
followed by the ‘‘cow kind’’ and other domesticated animals. The sequence 
here is determined, not by continuity with respect to anatomical structure— 
since cows do not closely resemble horses in that respect—but by degree of 
utility to man. After the several kinds of ‘‘ peaceful and harmless animals, 
that serve as instruments of man’s happiness, or at least that do not openly 
oppose him,’’ comes ‘‘that bloody and unrelenting tribe, that disdain to own 
his power, and carry on unceasing hostilities against him’’—viz., the ‘‘cat 
kind.’’ (The harmless necessary domestic animal has to be fitted with some 
difficulty into this ‘‘tribe.’’) A ‘‘relation’’ to man is here still the determi- 
nant of position in the series, but it is just the opposite relation to that 
hitherto applied ; the transition is the reverse of continuous. And as Gold- 
smith goes on with the series of quadrupeds, not only does this criterion of 
nextness and of ‘‘rank’’ fail him altogether, but no one recognizable and 
consistent criterion takes its place. The ‘‘ weasel kind’’ follows the ‘‘dog 
kind,’’ but weasels do not differ from dogs and foxes by a barely perceptible 
degree of difference. The ‘‘amphibious kind’’ (otters, seals, etc.) is followed 
by the apes, obviously a saltatory and purely arbitrary sequence. Certain 
of the apes, by three of Goldsmith’s criteria—form, ‘‘sagacity,’’ and simi- 
larity of their ‘‘actions’’ to man’s—should have been placed next to man; 
‘*their anatomical resemblance’’ to him ‘‘is so striking that anatomists are 
puzzled to find in what part of the human body man’s superiority consists; 
and searcely any but the metaphysician can draw the line that ultimately 
divides them.’’** And, since ‘‘all animals that are furnished with hands 
seem to have more understanding than others,’’ . . . the ‘‘monkeys have so 
many actions like those of men, that they appear to have similar ideas of the 
form of bodies.’’*® The orang outang is ‘‘the first animal of the brute cre- 
ation.’’ But the ‘‘ape or monkey kind’’ is placed neither first nor last 
among the quadrupeds, being followed by ‘‘the bat kind,’’ the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bear, badger, sloth, and others. 

Among these, the elephant gave rise to a further complication. Since 
classical antiquity it had been a literary commonplace that this animal is the 
nearest to man in respect of intelligence. Buffon in the Histoire naturelle 
had declared the elephant le premier animal—‘‘if we except ourselves, l’étre 
le plus considérable de ce monde,’’ not merely by his size, but because ‘‘he 
approximates man in intelligence, at least so far as matter can approximate 


18 A.N., I, 299. 
19 Tbid., I, 299. 
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mind.’’?° Goldsmith conforms to the tradition; though he had previously 
found the ape to be closest to man in ‘‘understanding,’’ he now describes the 
elephant as ‘‘in every respect the noblest quadruped in nature’’ and ‘‘the 
most sagacious animal next to man.’’** Goldsmith thus places three animals 
‘‘next to man,’’ by different (and, indeed, partly by the same) criteria—the 
elephant, the ape and the horse. And though, in the actual arrangement, 
the horse comes first by virtue of his usefulness and interestingness to man, 
the elephant obviously had, even by that criterion, a still better claim to 
that position—at least for some oriental peoples! 

Furthermore, the sequence of quadrupeds beginning with the elephant, 
in Goldsmith’s arrangement, consists, he says, of animals ‘‘of insulated 
sorts,’’ each of which ‘‘bears no similitude to the rest’’ of that class?*— 
except, of course, in being a quadruped. This was equivalent to saying that 
they do not constitute a ‘‘chain,’’ for between ‘‘insulated sorts’’ having no 
resemblance to one another there can obviously be no continuity. There 
is here an explicit disclaimer of an attempt to show a continuous scale. 

If Goldsmith had kept to one criterion—e.g., anatomical structure—he 
might have come somewhat nearer than he did to presenting, in the case of 
animal species and ‘‘kinds,’’ a continuous chain of nature. But, as I have 
said, his failure to do so is not attributable ultimately to confusions and 
waverings on his part; it was, indeed, not a fault but a merit. For the 
observable facts simply forbade such a simple schematization—for three 
reasons. (a) Among still extant and then known species there were numer- 
ous discontinuities—‘‘ missing links.’” How numerous they were I am un- 
able to say; but I take it to be unquestionable that there were a good many. 
(b) Where continuous series are observable (at least by a not too exacting 
definition of ‘‘continuity’’), they do not (as is now a commonplace of sys- 
tematic zoology) fall into a single line, but are divergent or branching. 
‘* Animated nature’’ resembles, not a chain, but a tree. The fact, and the 
evidence for it, are too familiar to need elaboration. (¢c) The concept of the 
chain of being implied that a species is ‘‘next”’ to, i.e., closely resembles, only 
two others, the one ‘‘above,’’ the other ‘‘below’’ it. But, as has already been 
remarked, it may be, and often is, in this sense ‘‘next’’ to several others, by 
virtue of different characters. When this was borne in mind, it became 
apparent that the image or pattern of a chain cannot adequately represent 
the relations of similarity and difference—what were called the ‘‘affinities’’"— 
among species. There were numerous cross-linkages; and there were—at 
least in the 1770s—no obvious reasons for regarding one continuity rather 
than another as indicative of the true ordo et connexio rerum. 

20 Op. cit., in Flourens’ ed. of Buffon’s Oeuvres, 11,173. Buffon cites Aristotle, 
Pliny, Aelian and Strabo in support of this estimate of the elephant’s intelligence. 

21 4.N., IT, 164. 

22 4.N., II, 164. 
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This third consideration was, as Thienemann has pointed out, increas- 
ingly recognized by naturalists in, roughly, the second half of the eighteenth 
century ; and the result was the abandonment of the single-chain concept. 
The first proposed substitute for it was that of a network or mesh of inter- 
lacing ‘‘chains’’; so Donati in 1745." This conception was being elaborated, 
at the time Goldsmith wrote—though he cannot have been aware of the 
fact—into a systematic tabula affinitatum animalium by Johannes Herman. 
An alternative metaphor, applied to botany, had been proposed by Linnaeus 
in 1751: ‘‘all plants manifest a mutual affinity, like that of countries on a 
map,’’*® i.e., each species is, so to say, surrounded by several others, which 
are continuous with it at different points. But the story of this phase of 
eighteenth-century biology has been excellently told by Thienemann, and 
need not be repeated here. 

Though it cannot, I think, be said that Goldsmith had any clear general 
understanding of the reasons why it was impossible to classify, link and 
**rank’’ all animal species and ‘‘kinds’’ in a single and continuous linear 
seale, his failure really to carry out that program (as he doubtless would 
have liked to do) may be regarded as a sort of tacit recognition of the fact. 
And his fondness for noting (where he can) apparent continuities, leads 
him, in some cases, expressly to point out cross-linkages—continuities be- 
tween ‘‘classes’’ or ‘‘kinds’’ far removed from one another in his order of 
arrangement. Thus he says that scaled or armored quadrupeds ‘‘unite the 
boundaries between quadrupeds and insects.’’** But in his order of ‘‘classes’’ 
(to which, as I have said, he does definitely apply the notion of the graded 
seale), insects were not next to quadrupeds, but far below them; by the 
single-chain concept the two should not have any common ‘‘boundaries.”’ 
Again, in the amphibia ‘‘ we observe the approach of quadrupeds to fishes.’’?’ 
But fishes also do not follow quadrupeds in his descending scale ; birds inter- 
vene. If Goldsmith had reflected on such instances (or supposed instances) 
he might have been led, as were some of his contemporaries, to reject ex- 
plicitly the conception of animated nature as a single rectilinear continuous 
chain of species. This he did not do. But he did not exhibit, nor make any 
very sedulous and consistent attempt to exhibit, the entire animal kingdom 
as constituting such a chain. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
23 We should “compare the progressions of nature rather to an interwoven net 


than to a chain.” Cited by Thienemann, op. cit., 247. 
24 Cf. Thienemann, op. cit., 248, where an interesting quotation from Herman 


is given. 
25 In his Philosophia Botanica; cf. id., 249. 
26 4.N., II, 115. 
27 Ibid., 120. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
LEGENDARY QUOTATIONS AND LACK OF REFERENCES 
By Davin BAUMGARDT 


More and more it is felt to be old-fashioned to ‘‘show-off’’ with a multi- 
plicity of footnotes, even in scholarly writing. The long-established custom 
of giving explicit citations has, during the twentieth century, been subject 
to ever-increasing discredit. A distinguished contemporary philologist is 
reported to have said that he is not interested in any readers who demand 
exact references for his quotations. As the parvenu is prone to indulge in 
quatre épingle dress, so the writer who gives precise references is thought 
to lack that note of genuine and natural lightness which characterizes the 
well-dressed gentleman or the truly learned scholar. 

I propose to present a random selection of legendary quotations and 
shall leave it to the reader to judge whether something may not be said in 
favor of the ‘‘ Victorian’’ habit of careful documentation. 

In current English ethics, where a Kant renaissance has been observable 
in the past two decades, moralists frequently support one aspect of their 
own views by the authority of Kant’s ‘‘ well-known proposition”’ that ought 
implies can. Sir W. D. Ross, for example, refers to the ‘‘ Kantian principle, 
which is generally admitted, that ‘I ought implies I can.’’’ Professor G. 
E. Moore says, ‘‘The philosopher Kant laid down a well-known proposition 
to the effect that ‘ought implies can.’ ’” 

As a matter of fact, no proposition of that kind appears in any of Kant’s 
writings. All that can be said in behalf of such an attribution is the fact 
that Friedrich Schiller (to whose interpretation of the Critique of Practical 
Reason Kant himself took exception) coined the phrase ‘‘Du kannst, denn 
Du sollst.’” But even Schiller did not claim Kantian paternity for this 
‘‘praktischen Satz.’’ At any rate, in his poem Die Philosophen he rather 
ridicules* this proposition ‘‘Du kannst, denn Du sollst.’’ 


Kant says: ‘‘How the ought (which .. . has never . . . taken place) 
should determine man’s activity . . . as far as we consider a. . . man entirely 
according to this . . . faculty . . . called reason,’’ of this ‘‘we cannot com- 


1W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (1930), 5; G. E. Moore, Philosophical 
Studies (1922), 317. Professor L. J. Russell, “Ought Implies Can,” Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, XXXVI (1936), 151 ff., rightly avoids any reference to 
Kant. 

2 Friedrich Schiller, Werke, Band III, Gedichte und Erzdhlungen, ed. Albert 
Koester (1906), 208 f. (Die Philosophen, Achter Philosoph). 

3 Tbid., the answer of the “Lehrling” to the “Achter Philosoph.” 
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prehend the possibility,’’* ‘‘of this we can form no conception whatever.’” 
Certainly this and other relevant Kantian statements do not suggest that 
ought implies can. Thus in presenting this rather ambiguous proposition 
it seems to me, to say the least, out of place to invoke the authority of Kant. 

In a work which has been widely used as a textbook in ethics, Professor 
C. D. Broad states that ‘‘Kant has sometimes been counted as an extreme 
advocate of the infallibility of the individual conscience’’ and that ‘‘this is a 
peculiarly foolish accusation.’”® Is this harsh indictment framed by such 
an acute thinker as Professor Broad justifiable? 

In order to decide this question I shall simply quote from Kant’s essays 
Uber das Misslingen aller philosophischen Versuche in der Theodicee and 
Uber den Gemeinspruch: Das mag in der Theorie richtig sein, taugt aber 
nicht fiir die Praxis: ‘‘ Ein irrendes Gewissen ist ein Unding’” (An erring 
conscience is a nonentity). Wenn der Mensch in einem ‘‘Gedringe von 
Griinden und Gegengriinden . . . sich fragt, was hier Pflicht sei, so ist er 
iiber die sich selbst zu gebende Antwort gar nicht verlegen, sondern auf der 
Stelle gewiss, was er zu tun habe.’"* Obviously Professor Broad has not con- 
sulted these fundamentally important essays or Kant’s Metaphysik der Sit- 
ten, of which he strangely says that this work of 1797 is the second part of 
the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten.® In truth the Metaphysic of 
Morals can perhaps be called a sequel to the Critique of Practical Reason," 
but under no circumstances can it be regarded as the second part of the 
Foundations of the Metaphysic of Morals. In any ease, in his Metaphysik 
der Sitten Kant repeats that ‘‘an erring conscience is a chimera. . . . He who 
knows within himself that he has conducted himself agreeably to his con- 
science, has done all that can be demanded of him, relatively to guilt or inno- 
cence. ’’™* 

According to Professor W. M. Urban, Fichte once said, ‘‘If my wife must 

* Kant’s Prolegomena to any future metaphysics, ed. in English by Paul Carus 
(1902), § 53, 113. 

5 Kant’s Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science, trans- 
lated by Ernest Belfort Bax (1883), 93. 

®°C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory (1930), 122. 

* Kant, Werke, ed. E. Cassirer (1912 ff.), VI, 135. 

8 Ibid., 370. 

® Broad, op. cit., 10. 

10 See Immanuel Kant, The Philosophy of Law, translated by W. Hastie (1887), 
3: “The Metaphysic of Morals was to follow the Crtique of Practical Reason, as it 
now does.” 

1 Kant, The Metaphysik of Ethics, translated by J. W. Semple (1836), 235, 
XII B. Cf. Metaphysik der Sitten, Kant, Werke, ed. E. Cassirer, VII, 211: “Wenn 
es ... zur Tat kommt oder gekommen ist, so spricht das Gewissen . . . unver- 
meidlich.” For a more detailed discussion of the problem, see my Der Kampf um 
den Lebenssinn unter den Vorléufern der modernen Ethik (1933), 164 ff. 
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die by the truth, let her die.’"** This saying is, as far as I am aware, not to 
be found in Fichte’s writings. Henrik Steffens, the distinguished Norwe- 
gian philosopher, friend of Schelling, and student of Fichte, relates in one of 
the ten volumes of his autobiography that in discussing the problem of tell- 
ing white lies Fichte said even a gravely ill young mother should be told 
nothing but the truth by her doctor.** But Fichte was not speaking of his 
own wife. Contrary to Professor Urban’s assumption there is hardly a 
philosophical difference between what Steffens reports about Fichte and 
what another story told by Professor Urban is meant to illustrate. 

In Benedetto Croce’s Germany and Europe (1944), 59, Mr. Vincent 
Sheehan, the translator, renders one of Croce’s Italian passages into English 
in the following manner: ‘‘Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason found its ele- 
ments above all in the English theorists on taste and on genius.’’ Miss 
Dorothy Thompson and other reviewers took this sentence over just as it 
stands. But certainly the Critique of Pure Reason has little or nothing to 
do with English theories on genius and taste. Any acquaintance with Kant’s 
thought would have revealed that the work in question can not be the 
Critique of Pure Reason but only the Critica del giudizio, the Critique of 
Judgment. 


Professor A. E. Taylor writes that ‘‘Bentham’s doctrine is . . . from the 
strictly ethical point of view an inferior type of ethic. . . . I am thinking, of 


course, of Bentham’s known and violent animosity against the very use of 
the word ought in moral and political reasoning.’’* As a matter of fact, on 
the very first pages of his first work, A Fragment on Government, Bentham 
stressed the fundamental importance of distinguishing between the moral 
ought and any is. The emphasis which he laid on this teaching was main- 
tained throughout his life. 

It is true that in Bentham’s Deontology there is a striking passage which 
might at first glance tempt the interpreter to ascribe to Bentham an opinion 
which would justify Professor Taylor’s disparaging judgment. Bentham 
says: ‘‘In deciding ‘you ought to do this—you ought not to do it,’ is not 
every question of morals set at rest? If the use of the word... ‘ought’... 
be admissible at all, it ‘ought’ to be banished from the vocabulary of 
morals.’’** But Bentham’s Deontology should never be quoted without the 
utmost caution, as this work was edited by John Bowring after Bentham’s 
death and admittedly contains a considerable number of pages written by 
Bowring. Apart from that, I think that the conclusion of the above-quoted 
passage shows the opposite tendencies at work in Bentham’s thought. Ben- 
tham goes on to say on the very same page: ‘‘There is another word, which 

12 Urban, Fundamentals of Ethics (1930), 40 ff. 

18 Henrich Steffens, Was ich erlebte (1841), IV, 158. 

4 Taylor, “The Right and the Good,” Mind, vol. XLIX, no. 194 (April, 1940), 
220, 222. Cf. H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil (1907), I, 224. 
1S Bentham, Deontology (1834), I, 32. 
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has a talesmanic virtue too and which might be yielded to destroy many fatal 
and fallacious positions. ‘You ought’—‘you ought not,’ says the dog- 
matist. Why? retorts the inquirer—Why?’’ 

Bentham wished to free ethics from any dogmatic ought and insisted on 
admitting only a well-grounded ought in morals. If any proof were needed 
of the desirability of a new and more detailed analysis of Bentham’s theory 
of morals, I think that this strange declaration by one of the most learned 
contemporary historians of philosophy may be considered sufficient evidence 
of such a need. 

With the exception of the reference to Fichte, in all the cases mentioned, 
fundamental teachings of well-known philosophers are represented in a 
definitely misleading way. I am afraid that many more misinterpretations 
of outstanding thinkers will accumulate if we continue to dispense with the 
**obsolete’’ habit of giving exact references in writing the history of ideas. 


The Library of Congress. 

















JOHN STUART MILL AND THE SAINT SIMONIANS 
By J. R. Harps 


The hypothesis advanced by Mr. Hill Shine in his recent contribution, 
**J. S. Mill and an Open Letter on the Saint-Simonian Society in 1832,’” 
is sound. There is evidence that J. S. Mill wrote the open letter on the 
Saint Simonian Society which was published in Le Globe for April 18, 1832 
The evidence is, in fact, conclusive; for in addition to that advanced by 
Mr. Shine there is Mill’s own acknowledgment of the letter. 

This acknowledgment is recorded in a manuscript notebook containing 
a list of Mill’s publications from 1822 to 1873.? In the notebook the follow- 
ing entry appears: 

A letter to Charles Duveyrier, intended as introductory to a series of 
letters to the Editor of LeGlobe, the S. Simonian paper at Paris. This was 
translated garbled in some passages and published in ‘‘LeGlobe’’ of 18th 
April 1832. The stoppage of the paper prevented any continuation. The 
English original of this letter with an introductory paragraph appeared in 
the Monthly Repository for November 1833, headed comparison of the Ten- 
dencies of French and English intellect.* 


Since this entry appears in a notebook which is obviously by Mill, it verifies 
Mr. Shine’s hypothesis. The letter published in Le Globe should be attrib- 
uted to Mill. 

The version printed in Le Globe, however, should not be trusted im- 
plicitly. The entry in the notebook cautions against that; for it contains 
Mill’s warning that the translation was imperfect and that the definitive 
copy was printed late the next year in England. Upon the English version, 
therefore, reliance should be placed. 

Comparison of the two versions, as Mr. Shine points out,’ shows two dif- 
ferences. The English version contains a few qualifying statements which 
are omitted in the French and, as a whole, seems less emphatic. In other 
words, though the differences are slight rather than great in importance, 
a comparison suggests that the translator makes Mill appear somewhat more 
favorable to Saint Simonism than he actually was. Mill was, of course, quite 

1In this Journal, VI, 1 (January, 1945), 102-8. 

2 This notebook, now owned by the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science, has recently been edited. See Bibliography of the Published Writings of 
John Stuart Mill, edited by Ney MacMinn, J. R. Hainds, and James McNab 
McCrimmon (Evanston: Northwestern University Studies, 1945). 

3 Tbid., 20. 

*“Comparison of the Tendencies of French and English Intellect,” Monthly 
Repository, VII (November, 1833), 800-04. 

5 See the footnote marked with an asterisk, this Journal (Jan. 1945), 102. 
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favorably inclined toward the sect; but his praise was not unqualified. 
Other articles which he published during the years 1832 to 1834 make this 
clear. Particularly significant are four comments printed in the London 
Examiner, two in 1832 and two in 1834. 

The first of these is included in the column of French news which Mill 
was writing for the Examiner at this time. It forms part of an adverse 
criticism of the French government for curbing freedom of the press. After 
discussing activities of the French Chamber of Deputies concerning the 
budget and taxes, Mill turns to the war against the press. He devotes a 
paragraph to the Tribune, which was being prosecuted ‘‘for the thirty-third 
time since June.’” Then, in approximately the last third of the column, he 
presents the following comment on the Saint Simonians: 


Not content with prosecuting the republicans for publishing their 
speculative opinions, M. Perier has now instituted a prosecution of a similar 
kind against the chiefs of the St. Simonians. The republicans have often 
been intemperate in addressing the public, and have shown that they would 
at least not be sorry if the consequence of their writings were an insurrec- 
tion ; but the St. Simonians are as mild and pacific in their opinions and in 
their language as the Quakers themselves, and have studiously impressed 
upon the minds of the working people, in every way in which they could 
gain access to them, that nothing can, in the present age, be so prejudicial 
to their chances of improving their condition as violence in any shape. 

We anticipate nothing from this most contemptible attempt at putting 
down opinion by the law, except a still more rapid growth of this religious 
and political sect: who, whatever may be thought of their system as a whole, 
(and from some parts of it few can dissent more strongly than ourselves) 
are yet, in our opinion, eminently right in many other of their views, whose 
leaders are among the ablest and most highly instructed men in France; 
whose writings and preachings are distinguished for literary talent, and 
can be read by few, who are capable of thinking, without advantage—who, 
in the course of a year, have entirely changed the character of political 
discussion, in the provincial, and, in some measure, even the Paris papers, 
by instituting important ideas of practical improvement for mere phrases 
and abstractions; and whose extraordinary success, up to the present time, 
we ascribe wholly to their real superiority over all other parties, sects, or 
classes of thinkers and writers in France. We have little expectation that 
the St. Simonian society will hold together for many years, nor are we by 
any means convinced that it is desirable it should. But we are satisfied 

® The Bibliography of the Published Writings of John Stuart Mill establishes 
the fact that Mill wrote many articles for the Examiner. On page 17, for example, 
this entry appears: “The summary of French news in the Examiner from 4th 
September 1831 to 15th July 1832 inclusive, missing only one Sunday (July 1st) 
and comprising many long articles.” And this is but one of the numerous refer- 
ences to that paper. From July, 1830, to September, 1834, Mill was one of its 


very active contributors. 
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that its rise and progress is an important event in history; at once an evi- 
dence, and a cause, of an entirely new tone of thinking and feeling in France, 
as well among philosophers and publicists, as in the nation at large.’ 


Even here, where he accords high praise, Mill points to limitations. He 
not only states that he dissents most strongly from ‘‘some parts’’ of the 
system but suggests that the society should soon pass out of existence. And 
a few months later, when he again referred to the Saint Simonians, he was 
equally careful to guard his expressions. 


The head of the St. Simonian sect, and two of its principal members, 
have been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a fine. This contemptible 
mode of putting down speculative opinions has been treated by the liberal 
press, both here and in France, as it deserves. The Times, it is true, with 
the ingrained vulgarity which so constantly distinguishes it even when 
advocating a right cause, recommends ‘‘ducking in a horsepond’”’ as a sub- 
stitute for fine and imprisonment. For our part, if the base and brutal 
propensity to illtreat those who think differently from us is to be indulged, 
we had rather that the operation, like the rest of the dirty work of society, 
should be executed by rule, and by a hired officer, than that the hands or 
the souls of the people themselves should be contaminated with it. 

With regard to the St. Simonians, the strange attitude which their 
leaders have assumed since the retirement to Ménilmontant, is of itself 
enough to prevent any further good or harm that could have arisen from 
their exertions. En France c’est le ridicule qui tue, has often been said: 
and if the St. Simonians have been kept alive till now, it is because they 
have never till now been actually and truly ridiculous. We hope better 
things yet from several of them. Of their doctrines we still think, what 
we have in a measure stated, more than once,—that there is, out of all 
reckoning, more truth and substance in them than in any other of the 
numerous Utopian systems which are afloat. We agree in but few of their 
conclusions, yet we see an undeniable and permanent value in many of their 
premises; and we venture to assure any person who may desire to know 
more of them, that he must be either very wise or very foolish if he can read 
their writings without getting rid of many errors, and gaining a clearer 
insight into various important truths.* 


These brief pronouncements speak for themselves. They clearly re- 
flect Mill’s belief that the Saint Simonians were men of vision but that they 
looked too far beyond their time. Consequently, though he thought their 
influence to be salutary rather than subversive, Mill could not approve 
many of their conclusions. 

Early in 1834 he elaborated this opinion in a notice of a pamphlet by 
Fontana and Prati, two men who claimed to be Saint Simonian teachers.® 

7 Mill, Examiner (January 29, 1832), 73. 

8 Examiner (September 9, 1832), 585. 

®See “St. Simonism in London .. .,” Examiner (February 2, 1834), 68-69. 
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In the first paragraph of this article Mill dismissed the pamphlet as ‘‘rather 
empty, though in no respect immoral’’ and argued that the authors, Fontana 
and Prati, were impostors. They could not be authorized representatives 
of the society, he wrote, because it had been dissolved. In the second para- 
graph he turned to the society itself: 


After casting upon the stormy waters of discussion a greater number 
of interesting and instructive ideas than have been sent forth to the French 
public since Rousseau, ideas too of which the profound are not less profound, 
and the absurd and exaggerated far less absurd and exaggerated, than his; 
after literally educating a larger proportion of the most promising among 
the youth of the instructed classes in France,—teaching them the lesson 
which is learnt only once, and from error as often as from truth, viz., to 
think; after doing all this in the short space of about three years, the St. 
Simonian religion shared the fate of all religions which profess to be founded 
on reason: the reason of the different members of the sect, was found to 
conflict ; the divergency of opinion which arose, shook the faith of all in the 
infallibility of their system, and the sect disbanded itself. To have been 
hurried by a generous enthusiasm into any vagaries, however strange or 
absurd, does no permanent injury, in France, to any man’s reputation or 
prospects in life, when once the delusion is over. The twenty or thirty 
individuals who were most conspicuous in the sect, have mostly (as all 
expected who knew the attainments and powers of the men) stepped at once 
into the very first rank of the several professions or careers which they have 
since embraced, or to which they have returned. Having renounced all that 
was bad in their late creed, and generally held fast to all (and there was 
much) which was good in it; many of them are now exercising, through the 
press and otherwise, a powerful and highly beneficial influence over the 
public mind of France. But there is not now remaining at Paris one single 
individual who calls himself a St. Simonian, or adheres to what was St. 
Simonism—while St. Simonism was either as a religion or as a philosophy. 
The late chief and founder of the sect, Enfantin, has quitted France, and 
gone into Egypt, with the two or three members of the association who still 
adhere to him, to instruct Mehemet Ali, not in the doctrines of his religion, 
but how to restore the canal which formerly connected the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean. We believe that these two Italians, Messrs. Fontana and 
Prati, are, if not the only St. Simonians extant, the only professed apostles 
of St. Simonism. It may perhaps be thought that a name which has been 
dropped by all who held it, belongs of right to those who chuse to pick it up. 
But if Messrs. Fontana and Prati think fit to hoist the standard of a sect 
which is extinct, and to identify themselves (as far as names go) with a 
religious and political system which, though now defunct, once numbered 
among its adherents men vastly their superiors in talents and attainments; 
they must expect to be told that nobody besides themselves is responsible for 
any of their proceedings; and that St. Simonism was a far better thing than 
it would be supposed if these, its surviving apostles, were considered as a fair 
sample of all that it could produce. 
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We have thought it necessary to say thus much, because an impotent 
attempt, by persons altogether unequal to the task, to fight up a lost cause, 
is likely to bring discredit upon any truths which, with their nerveless 
hands, they may attempt to do battle for. The novelties in opinion, broached 
by the St. Simonian Society, came before the French public in conjunction 
with evidences of high intellectual powers; and therefore commanded the 
attention, and even gained the respect, of almost all thinking and disinter- 
ested persons, (whatever might be their creed,) who were not religious or 
philosophical fanatics. But similar opinions thrust into notice here, in a 
manner which associates them, not with mental power but with mental 
poverty and weakness, can have no effect but to strengthen the prejudice 
against all who question established opinions, and increase the cowardice 
which makes people shrink from exercising their reason on some of the most 
important questions of legislation and morality. 

The St. Simonians are supposed by most of those who have heard of 
them only through these self-constituted representatives, to be an obscure 
knot of senseless visionaries, or designing knaves, who inculcate, as the 
Times says, ‘‘community of goods and community of women; in other words, 
universal profligacy and universal plunder.’’ If such were the fact, is it 
likely that the second man in the sect, the editor and principal writer of their 
very able and interesting journal Le Globe, would have been released from 
prison before his sentence had expired, and immediately selected by the 
Government for an important mission to the United States? That another 
of their leading men would have been appointed one of the principal editors 
of the Constitutionel, eminently the journal of the cautious and timid part 
of the middle class, those who are most shocked at all eccentricities, whether 
of opinion or conduct? That many who had quitted the service of Govern- 
ment to become apostles of the new creed, would on their abandonment of 
it have been at once restored to the rank they previously held in the various 
departments of the administration? That the financial and commercial 
articles of almost all the principal newspapers, both in Paris and the prov- 
inces, and all the articles of the only Review of a high philosophical char- 
acter now existing in France, would be, as they are, written either by ex-St. 
Simonians, or by persons whose intellects have been formed chiefly by the 
St. Simonians? There is scarcely a thinker of any importance, in France, 
at the present moment, who is not largely indebted to St. Simonism; and 
many have the candour fully to acknowledge the obligation. Nor would it 
be easy to find a parallel in history to the striking improvement which, aided 
no doubt by the circumstances of the times, the St. Simonians have intro- 
duced into the whole character of public discussion in France. 

The St. Simonians neither advocated community of goods nor com- 
munity of women. They did advocate doctrines of a peculiar kind, both 
with respect to property and marriage. On both subjects they laid down 
many just and valuable speculative premises, while on neither were their 
practical conclusions defensible; and the doctrines of some of them relative 
to marriage created the schism which ultimately broke up the sect. On the 
subject of property, the system they advocated, was the extension to the 
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whole nation of that kind of ‘‘community of goods,’’ and no other, which 
already exists in the management of the Bank of England or the East India 
Company; a sort of joint-stock management of the entire productive re- 
sources of the nation : the land, and all the instruments of production, being 
the property of the State, (as is the case with land already in the East,) 
and the produce not being apportioned as in Mr. Owen’s parallelograms, in 
equal shares to the industrious and the idle, but distributed among the dif- 
ferent members of the community on the principle that no one who does not 
work either with head or hands, shall be allowed to eat, and that each person 
shall be employed according to his capacity, and paid by a salary propor- 
tioned as far as possible to his services, as is now supposed to be the case in 
the army, or in a public office. A scheme, impracticable indeed—but dif- 
fering from Owenism, and from every other Utopia we ever read of, in this, 
that the impracticability is only in degree, not in kind; and that while most 
other visionary projects for reforming society are not only impossible, but 
if possible, would be bad, this plan, if it could be realized, would be good. 
It is the true ideal of a perfect human society ; the spirit of which will more 
and more pervade even the ezisting social institutions, as human beings 
become wiser and better; and which, like any other model of unattainable 
perfection, everybody is the better for aspiring to, although it be impossible 
to reach it. We may never get to the north star, but there is much use in 
turning our faces towards it if we are journeying northward. As civiliza- 
tion has advanced, the principle of combination of labour has come into 
perpetually greater play; and associations for purposes of productive in- 
dustry have become practicable, and been actually realized, on a continually 
enlarging scale. We have only to imagine the same progression indefinitely 
continued, and a time would come when St. Simonism would be practicable ; 
and if practicable, desirable. 

As for the pretended ‘‘community of women’’; were such really the 
opinion maintained, though a barbarous, and, so far as such an epithet can 
be applied to opinions, an immoral doctrine, it is not necessarily a licentious 
or sensual one: it may be connected, as it was in Plato, with a rigid, though 
an indefensible system of morality; and may be the result of a train of 
philosophical speculation, pushed to its extreme consequences. But the 
doctrine of the St. Simonians, as all know who are really acquainted with it, 
was objectionable on a directly contrary ground ; instead of leaving too much 
license, it left none at all; it encroached far more then even our present 
institutions and customs, upon human freedom, and spontaneity of choice; 
for it made both marriage and divorce depend upon circumstances, of which 
others, and not the parties themselves, were to be the judges. Their’s was 
a system much nearer to despotism than to licentiousness, or even rational 
liberty. Their absurdities on this subject are, however, forgotten, and the 
memory of them shall not, by us, be revived. But we are at a loss to see 
how the accustation of immorality can lie against the only doctrine which, 
if we may judge from their pamphlet, Messrs. Fontana and Prati maintain 
with respect to the marriage contract—its dissolubility. Surely this is an 
opinion which it is open to conscientious persons to entertain and advocate, 
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without deserving to be treated as the very scum of the earth—looked down 
upon even by the Literary Gazette! Surely the accusation of grossness, if 
applicable any where, may with far greater reason be retorted against the 
morality at present in vogue. But the same persons who pronounce that 
to be immoral and irreligious which Milton deemed essential to morality and 
religion—the same persons who pronounce that to be inconsistent with the 
good order of society, which is the law of the land in all or almost all Prot- 
estant Germany—can see no sensuality, no indelicacy, in the continuance 
of a merely animal connexion between two persons who have become con- 
scious that affection has never existed, or has ceased to exist between them. 
For our part, our difficulty is to conceive how a people, whose current 
morality countenances or tolerates such a debasing prostitution, can dare to 
call any doctrines or practices gross or licentious. 

To the impure, all things are impure: a sensualist, let him hold what 
opinion he may, will hold it in a sensual spirit: to such, marriage as it now 
exists, is but a guarantee of exclusive property in an instrument of sensual 
gratification. The most unlimited freedom of divorce could engender no 
feeling viler than this. But unlimited freedom is not what we contend 
for. It might be suitable to a people among whom personal profligacy is 
rare; but in the present state of European society, the degree of latitude 
allowed must be limited by the varying probability of its being abused for 
purposes of sensuality, or exercised in mere caprice. We think that divorce 
should be always pronounced by the Magistrate, in cases defined with more 
or less strictness according to circumstances, but in which the attempt should 
be to include all those instances, and no others, in which, after ample trial, 
the union had obviously and decidedly failed to attain the purposes for 
which it has been ordained : the interests of children being, of course, always 
reckoned as part of the account. If in any country, under such a system as 
this, marriage (as is pretended) would degenerate into a mere temporary 
eoncubinage, the state of opinion in that country must be such as would 
permit the utmost latitude of profligacy, whatever were nominally the law. 

But this is too grave a subject, and of too far-reaching an interest to 
be disposed of incidentally. Unless we greatly err, a time will come, and 
soon, when the discussion of it will assume a more serious aspect, and will 
be conducted on far loftier principles than heretofore. It is a question of 
the deepest concernment to all who feel interested in the moral and social 
condition of women; who, it is contended on the one hand, would be de- 
graded, if marriage were rendered dissoluble; while the very ground upon 
which the dissolubility is defended on the other, is that it is the only means 
by which woman can be elevated in the social scale. The natural conse- 
quence of greater freedom in respect to the dissolution of marriage would 
be that women, like men, would be either provided for by their parents, or 
taught to provide for themselves ; that they would no longer be under a kind 
of moral necessity of allying themselves to some man; and would become, 
what they have never yet been, really the equals of men. Because it is part 
of the perfection of woman to be dependent, as it is of the perfection of man 
too, (dependent, we mean, for affection, a dependence, which is, as all de- 
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pendence ought to be, reciprocal,) is it therefore right that women should 
hold their subsistence, and their estimation in society at the will of a man? 
So long as most women depend for actual support, and all for preserving 
their reputation, upon keeping upon good terms, cotite qu’il coivite, with their 
husband, while he, affection apart, depends upon his wife for nothing but 
sitting at the head of his table, or looking after his servants, the ordinary 
relation between husband and wife can be no other than that of a helpless 
dependent towards, at best, an affectionate master, at worst, a cruel tyrant. 
And with respect to the other side of the question, we do not think he can be 
a man of much fineness of character, who can greatly value any hold that 
convention can give him over affections which he believes would, if the 
customs of society permitted, be transferred elsewhere. 
A. B.° 


The emphasis here placed on the woman question might suggest the con- 
clusion that Mill’s chief reason for noticing the pamphlet by Fontana and 
Prati was that he saw an opportunity to deal with a problem which always 
intrigued him. Whether or not this was the case, the fact remains that he 
devoted more space to discussion of Saint Simonism. The article is, in the 
main, an exposition of the sect’s most radical beliefs. 

And if Dr. Prati had not been disturbed by Mill’s statements, it might 
well have been the last of this particular group. Apparently, however, 
Dr. Prati was disturbed; for Mill’s column of March 23 includes the fol- 
lowing apology and reply: 


We have received a letter from Dr. Prati, the St. Simonian preacher 
(which from its length and the press of other matter, we are unable to 
insert) in reply to that part of the article on St. Simonism in our paper of 
the 2nd of February, which related to himself and his ‘‘Chief,’’ M. Fontana. 
We had stated that M. Fontana ‘‘was sent by no one, had credentials from 
no one’’; and that after considerable personal inquiry, we have not been able 
to ascertain that he ever was an acknowledged member of the St. Simonian 
body, or is known personally to any one of the remarkable men from whom 
St. Simonism has derived its celebrity. Dr. Prati informs us, and has pro- 
duced such evidence as convinces us, that M. Fontana did belong to the St. 
Simonian society, and took his departure for England with the knowledge 
and sanction of those members of the society who were assembled at 
Ménilmontant. These facts are no doubt of considerable importance to 
M. Fontana personally, and we are glad, therefore, by publishing them, to 
remove any impression to his disadvantage which may have been conceived 
from our former statement. The substance, however, of our assertions re- 
mains untouched: the same documents which prove that M. Fontana was 
recognized as a teacher of St. Simonism, prove that he was not selected as 

10 Fxaminer (February 2, 1834), 68-69. The signature A. B. was used a 
number of times by Mill. But it is only one of at least twenty pen names which 
he used, some frequently and some just once. Most of his articles, however, bear 
no signature. It will be noted that three of the four mentioned above are unsigned. 
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such. His departure took place at the period of a general dispersion of the 
society, when all organized or concerted propagandism was abandoned, and 
whosoever chose to go forth of his own accord and teach St. Simonism, re- 
ceived the permission and authority of the pére supréme, M. Enfantin, to 
do so. M. Fontana, therefore, and not the society, remains burthened with 
the responsibility of whatever discredit may attach to the cause from the 
feebleness of its advocate. 

Dr. Prati further informs us, that there are still St. Simonians, and 
publications avowedly St. Simonian, in France, and that although the Chief, 
M. Enfantin, had formally dissolved the society, he subsequently pro- 
claimed its resuscitation. ‘‘From on board Le Prince Héréditaire, Sept. 
22nd, 1833, he addressed a letter to all the St. Simonian family, in which 
he reassumed his authority, and issued general orders to all his followers 
to hold themselves in residence.’’ So far, therefore, we stand corrected. It 
remains to be seen whether this resumption of the empire after an abdi- 
cation, will succeed better with M. Enfantin that it did with the Emperor 
Diocletian. 

Dr. Prati enters into some particulars of his own personal literary his- 
tory, for the purpose, apparently, of proving himself to be no pretender: 
but this was altogether unnecessary as far as we are concerned; for his 
name and character were honorably known to us before St. Simonism ex- 
isted : nor had we ever even a momentary thought to his disadvantage, unless 
it be such to deem him inadequate to the task he has undertaken of founding 
a new religion in England. ‘‘Our voice,’’ he says, ‘‘begins already to pene- 
trate the mass’’; if so, he has our cordial congratulations. He will make no 
proselytes but at the expense of far worse errors. 

The tone and spirit of Dr. Prati’s letter do honour to his candour and 
good temper ; qualities in which we cannot forbear to state, no St. Simonian 
apostle was ever yet found deficient. We forgive him his sarcasm upon our- 
selves, for having reserved our praises of St. Simonism until we considered 
it as defunct. We reserved them until we considered it as calumniated. If 
he refer to our papers of 29th January, and 9th September 1832, he will 
see that we formerly expressed ourselves on the subject of St. Simonism 
exactly as we do now. But we did not exert ourselves to force a discussion, 
which we knew would do no good either to St. Simonism or to the cause of 
truth. We did not wish to draw down upon men and doctrines that we re- 
spect the insults and calumnies which, now when the mischief is done, we 
are willing and eager to join in repelling." 

The final sentence of this column affords the key to Mill’s position. 
There was much in Saint Simonism to applaud, he suggested; but he had 
reserved his applause because he did not wish to invite additional contro- 
versy concerning the beliefs of the sect. And this he did not wish to do, 
I suspect, because he himself could not defend them. 

In his column of January 29, 1832, he stated that he was strongly op- 
posed to some views held by the group; on September 9 of the same year 
11 Examiner (March 23, 1834), 185-86. 
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he wrote that he could sanction ‘‘but few of their conclusions.’’ And in 
the article of February 2, 1834, he branded their ‘‘practical conclusions’”’ 
concerning property and marriage indefensible. Though he considered 
some of their beliefs suitable for the future, he did not hold many of them 
adaptable to the 1830’s. Thus he suggested the chief reason why he did 
not wish to be drawn into close argument concerning their worth: he found 
them wanting. 

The conclusion suggests itself, therefore, that Mill was interested more 
in developing a tolerant attitude toward the sect than he was in arguing 
any of its beliefs. He was convinced that the Saint Simonians harmed 
no one and that they exerted a seminal influence on thought. Thus he 
looked upon them as a minority worth defending. As a champion of liberty, 
therefore, not of communism, Mill pleaded their cause. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 

















THE ‘‘WITHERING AWAY” OF THE STATE 
By Sotomon F. BLoom 


If truth rested simply in the agreement of experts, no part of the doctrine 
of Karl Marx should seem better established than his views on the state. 
And of these views none should be less open to question than the anticipated 
dénouement of ‘‘scientific socialism’’ in anarchism. For, with the arresting 
exception of some anarchists, both friendly and inimical students of Marx 
have generally agreed that he expected the ‘‘state’’ to disappear eventually. 
Of course, orthodox interpreters have often repeated the warning of the 
master that he offered ‘‘no recipes for the restaurants of the future,’’* no 
blueprint for the happy society. For all that, it has been confidently 
asserted that both Marx and his comrade Friedrich Engels were, in a certain 
eventual sense, anarchists. 

Strangely enough, Nicolai Lenin, whose pamphlet The State and Revo- 
lution has been widely accepted as an orthodox exposition of the Marxian 
view of the matter, expressed a fugitive but none the less significant doubt 
that Marx really expected that the state would vanish.? It is too bad that 
the Bolshevik leader did not seriously pursue his doubt to the end; it was 
better grounded than he realized. 


I 


The anarchist tendency in Marx is fine spun. Early in his career he 
observed, in the course of a polemic against Pierre Proudhon, that the work- 
ing class would establish ‘‘an association which will exclude classes and their 
antagonism, and there will no longer be political power, properly speaking, 
since political power is precisely the official summary of the antagonism in 
civil society.’’* If the ‘‘state’’ is here equated with political power,* then 
it has ceased to exist. An extreme libertarianism has sometimes been read 
into the expansive description of the future society, in the Manifest der 
Kommunistischen Partei, as ‘‘an association in which the free development 
of each person is the condition of the free development of all.’’> There are 

1 Das Kapital (Hamburg, 1921), I, xiv. 

? For Lenin’s attempts, ardent but, as it seems to me, unconvincing, to extri- 
cate himself from his first impression that Marx, in contradistinction to Engels, 
believed in a “state” in future society, see the interesting excerpts from his private 
notebooks, published as an appendix to Karl Marx, Kritik des Gothaer Programms 
(Zurich, 1934), 59-64. 

3 Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Erste Abt., VI (Berlin, 1932), 227. 

* For other definitions of “polities” see ibid., III (Berlin, 1932), 15-16; VI, 
191, 546; Marx and Engels, Ausgewdhite Briefe (Zurich, 1934), 261-62; Marx, 
Der Achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte (Vienna, 1927), 117. 

5 Gesamtausgabe, Erste Abt., VI, 546. 
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more samples of this rhetoric in Das Kapital. For instance, ‘‘the funda- 
mental principle of a higher form of society’’ is there said to be ‘‘the full 
and free development of each individual.’’* We hear late echoes of this 
idealism in the stark Kritik des Gothaer Programms: in its attack on ‘‘the 
slavish suppression’’ of the workingman through the division of labor and 
the complementary vision of the all-around development of the individual.’ 
Marx referred directly to ‘‘the abolition of the state’’ in a review of Le 
socialisme et l’impét (Paris, 1850), by the publicist Emile de Girardin. De 
Girardin had argued that the state could be practically done away with by 
simplifying its functions and by rendering coercion unnecessary through 
the establishment of a more or less self-regulating system of taxation. Marx 
replied that this was not socialism and that none of the problems of capitalist 
society could be assuaged by such a program. He continued: 
Behind the abolition of taxes there is concealed the abolition of the state. 
The abolition of the state has meaning only for Communists, as the necessary 
result of the abolition of classes, with which the necessity of the organized 
force of one class for the suppression of other classes falls away of itself. In 
bourgeois countries the abolition of the state signifies the reduction of state 
power to the level it has in North America. There the class contradictions 
are but incompletely developed ; the class collisions are always stifled through 
the drain of the surplus proletarians to the West; the interference of the 
power of the state, which is reduced to a minimum in the East, does not occur 
in the West at all. In feudal countries, the abolition of the state means the 
abolition of feudalism and the establishment of the familiar bourgeois state.*® 


Even more striking was the apparent avowal of anarchism made by Marx 
during an attack upon Michael Bakunin—it is significant, by the way, that 
Marx made his most extreme anarchist declarations during attacks upon 
anarchist leaders! 

All socialists understand by anarchism the following: when the aim of the 
proletarian movement, the abolition of classes, has been attained, the power 
of the state, which serves to maintain the great productive majority under 
the yoke of a small exploiting minority, disappears, and governmental func- 
tions are transformed into simple administrative functions.® 


These statements have appeared to many students” to clinch the case for 


® Das Kapital, I, 555. 

* Kritik des Gothaer Programms, 11. 

8 Franz Mehring, Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marz, Friedrich 
Engels und Ferdinand Lassalle (Stuttgart, 1902), III, 438. 

®* Les prétendues scissions dans l’Internationale—Circulaire privée du Conseil 
Général de l’ Association Internationale de Travailleurs (Geneva, 1872), 37-38. 

1° Only a small sampling of authors, who are otherwise committed to various 
interpretations of Marxism, need be offered here: Franz Mehring, Karl Marz (Leip- 
zig, 1933), 498-9; V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution (New York, 1932), 69 ff.; Hein- 
rich Cunow, Die Marzsche Geschichts-, Gesellschafts- und Staatstheorie (Berlin, 
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an anarchist interpretation of the Marxist ideal. It may be objected—and 
the objection will be strengthened by arguments to be submitted below—that 
two questions remain not wholly answered, or even covered, above: whether 
state authority exists only to satisfy the requirements of class conflict, and 
whether the administrative functions alluded to are clothed with an author- 
ity which, by some other definition than Marx’s, may properly be denomi- 
nated a ‘‘state.’’ Apart from such objections, it is fair to postpone a deci- 
sion until these statements can be placed along side of others that also have 
a bearing on the issue. 


II 


At first glance, the position of Engels seems to be clearer than that of his 
friend. The difference between socialism and anarchism was declared by 
Engels to be wholly technical. Ever since he and Marx had become social- 
ists, Engels remarked, they had agreed that the state and its authority would 
disappear.** But meanwhile the proletariat must use ‘‘authority’’ or force, 
if it is not willing to court a certain defeat. It was simply a matter of the 
proper order of things: the socialists would destroy capitalism first and then 
the state, whereas the anarchist, blinded by a passionate rejection of author- 
ity to every realistic consideration, would do away with the state at once.’ 

To anarchists, the proposal to establish freedom by the use of authority 
reduced their doctrine to absurdity. That authority can breed only more 
authority was after all their besetting fear. Where was the assurance that 
the proletarian dictatorship would indeed prove to be the last authority? 
It was perhaps to supply the necessary guarantee that Engels penned the 
passages which have become the principal support of the anarchist interpre- 
tation of Marxism: ‘‘. . . as soon as it becomes possible to speak of free- 
dom,’’ he remarked to August Bebel, ‘‘the state as such ceases to exist.’’™ 
The proletarian society, by destroying class distinction, ‘‘puts an end also 
to the state as the state.’’ And Engels went on: ‘‘As soon as there is no 
longer a class of society to be held in subjection; as soon as, along with class 
domination and the struggle for individual existence based on the former 
anarchy of production, the collisions and excesses arising from them have 





1920), I, 285-6, 319; Nikolai Bukharin in Marxism and Modern Thought (New York, 
1935), 77 ff.; Harold J. Laski, Communism (New York, 1927), 162-3; Edmund Wil- 
son, To the Finland Station (New York 1940), 330-31. 

11 Marx and Engels, Ausgewdhlte Briefe, 276. Here, in a letter written in 
1875 to August Bebel, Engels pointed to the Misére de la philosophie and the 
Manifest as evidence. Later, in a letter to Philipp van Patten of New York in 
1883, Engels referred to the Manifest in the same sense. Ibid., 340-41. For a 
similar reference see Eduard Bernstein, ed., Die Briefe von Friedrich Engels an 
Eduard Bernstein (Berlin, 1925), 137. 

12 Ausgewdhite Briefe, 263, 341. 
18 Kritik des Gothaer Programms, 36. 
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also been removed, there is nothing more to repress which would make a 
special repressive force, a state, necessary.’’ As a result, ‘‘the interference 
of the state power in social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after 
another, and then ceases of itself’’ (schlaft ein). ‘‘The government of per- ~ 
sons is replaced by the administration of things and the direction of the 
processes of production.’’ Thus ‘‘the state is not ‘abolished,’ it withers 
away’’ (er stirbt ab). 

The state ‘‘withers away’’; but what precisely is this new ‘‘administra- 
tion of things?’’ Nowhere in Marx or in Engels is this question discussed 
directly and comprehensively. We may get some answers, however, from 
Engel’s accounts of the emergence of the state, for he gave at least two 
accounts. One was that after society had become split into classes, their 
conflicts became so severe that they endangered the existence of society itself. 
In order to save it by allaying the conflict, a public power became necessary : 
this power was the first state. Later the ruling classes learned how to use 
the new mechanism to secure and advance their own position.** And so the 
**social state’’ abused became the ‘‘class state.’’ The other account of Engels 
accentuated this view of the degradation of the state. It appears that the 
state existed before the division of society into classes, but came eventually 
to the same sad end: ‘‘. . . the state, which primitive communities had at 
first developed only for the purpose of safeguarding their common interests 
(such as irrigation in the East) and providing protection against external 
enemies, received,’’ after the-emergence of classes, ‘‘ just as much the func- 
tion of maintaining by force the living conditions and dominion of the ruling 
class against the subject class’’** (My italics). 

In their more general declarations and definitions, Engels and Marx ’ 
made the character and indeed the existence of the state depend on the char- 
acter and existence of classes. But here we are confronted with a state 
arising within a society without any class divisions and arising to fulfill a 
social purpose. Such an institution has well-defined functions and presum- 
ably a delegated authority. It is the ‘‘servant of society.’’ In this broad- 
ening of the conception of the state, the test of a proper organization of 
society would not be the presence or the absence of a state, but rather the 
character of the relation it bore toward society. Is the state domineering 
or is it deferential? In short, an interpretation that would avoid doing 

14 Engels, Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwilzung der Wissenschaft (Moscow, 
1935), 291-92. See also 296. 

15 Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (Chicago, 
1902), 206-8. On a state arising from conquest, see 205. 

16 Herrn Eugen Diihrings . . ., 152. See also 182-83, 186. For similar ex- 
pressions of Engels elsewhere, consult his introduction to Marx, Der Biirgerkrieg 
in Frankreich (Vienna, 1932), 27, and his own Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang 
der klassischen Deutschen Philosophie (Vienna-Berlin, 1932), 62. Cf. Das Kap- 
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violence to plain language, and that would seek to discover a coherent mean- 
ing in the various statements of the two leaders, leads to the conclusion that 
they have presented not one but two definitions of the state, or rather defi- 
nitions of two different states. In class society, the state is the tool of the 
ruling class (in addition to whatever social functious it may have) ; in the 
absence of classes, the state is properly the responsible agent of society. 


Ill 


It appears that Engels was more direct in acknowledging the existence 
of a state in the classless society of primitive man than the existence of a 
future state. This last was an ‘‘administration of things’’ which it would 
be better to call a Gemeinwesen.*"" Marx agreed thoroughly with Engels in 
insisting that such an institution must be subordinate to society, but he did 
not hesitate to call it a state. By way of criticizing the newly-formed Ger- 
man Workers’ Party in 1875 for proclaiming the ‘‘free state’’ as one of its 
aims, he wrote: 


ce 


Free state—what is this free state? 

It is by no means the aim of the workers, who have rid themselves of the 
narrow mentality of humble subjects, to set the state free. The ‘‘state’’ is 
almost as free in the German Empire as in Russia. [True] freedom consists 
in transforming the state from an organ standing above society into one 
completely subordinated to society, and even today the forms of the state 
are more free or more unfree in the measure that they restrict the ‘‘ freedom 
of the state.’’ 


The German Workers’ Party shows—that is, if it accepts the [Gotha] 
programme as its own—that its socialist ideas are not even skindeep, because 
it treats the state much more as an independent being which possesses its own 
intellectual, moral, and free (fretheitliche) foundations rather than treating 
the existing society (and this holds for every future society) as the founda- 
tion of the existing state (or future state in the case of a future society) ."* 

The ‘‘future state’’? Strange language for a thinker who has been 
credited with the hope of its complete disappearance. Was it perhaps a 
slip of the pen? If so, Marx’s pen presently slipped again : 


The question then arises: what changes will the state organization 
undergo in a communist society? In other words, what social functions 
still remain there which are analogous to the present functions of the state? 
This question can be answered only scientifically, and one comes no nearer 

17 Kritik des Gothaer Programms, 36. 

18 Tbid., 21. Cf. Marx’s similar statement regarding the nature of the govern- 
ment of the Paris Commune: “While the purely repressive organs of the old gov- 
ernmental power were to be cut off, its. justified functions were to be wrested 
from an authority which claims to stand above society and returned to the re- 
sponsible agents of society.” Der Biirgerkrieg in Frankreich, 66-67. See also 
Engels’s remarks to Bebel, Kritik des Gothaer Programms, 35. 
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to a solution by combining the word ‘‘people’’ with the word ‘‘state’’ a 
thousand times than by the hop of a flea. 

Between the capitalist and the communist society lies the period of the 
revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. To this there cor- 
responds also a political transition period, whose state can be nothing else 
than the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The [Gotha] Programme deals neither with the latter nor with the future 
state organization of the communist society.’® 


Obviously Marx blenched no more at the thought of a state in the future 
than Engels at the thought of a state in the past. For some further hints 
on the character of the future state we may turn to their view of authority, 
which could determine, quite by itself, their relation to the anarchists. 


IV 
Authority = State = An absolute evil 


With this formula Engels mocked at Michael Bakunin. He wanted to 
know how the Russian revolutionist proposed ‘‘to conduct a factory, run a 
railway or steer a ship without having in the last resort one deciding will, 
without a unified direction.’” How can there be a society even of only two 
men unless each gives up some part of his‘‘autonomy’’?*° It is the old story: 
if the anarchists had ever been able to ‘‘explain’’ that convincingly they 
would be counted not in hundreds but in millions; but if they did not believe 
it nevertheless they would not be anarchists. . . . That Engels cannot con- 
ceive how a society is possible without a surrender of autonomy is merely 
another way of saying that he was poor material for anarchism. How far 
he was indeed from considering such a possibility under modern industrial 
conditions was shown by the Dantesque inscription he proposed for the por- 
tals of the factory, at least with respect to hours of labor: ‘‘ Abandon all 
autonomy, all ye who enter here!’’** 

It was characteristic of Marx that he preferred to meet the anarchists on 
straiter ground. He argued in La misére de la philosophie, for example, 
that modern division of labor was brought about, not as Proudhon had sug- 
gested, through the agreement of equals, but through an authority imposed 
by historical circumstance and social necessity. He rejected the French- 
man’s view that the evils of authority had been introduced by the machine 
and the factory: they had a longer history.** Marx’s position became more 
explicit in Das Kapital. There is a ‘‘realm of necessity,’’ of ‘‘musts.’’ In 

19 Kritik des Gothaer Programms, 22. On Marx’s openness of mind regarding 
forms of government see an interesting passage in Das Kapital, III?, 324-25; 
and also D. Ryazanoff, ed., The Communist Manifesto (New York, 1930), 291; 
G. M. Stekloff, History of the First International (London, 1928), 240-41. 

20 Ausgewahlte Briefe, 263-64. 

21 Engels, “Ueber das Autorititsprinzip,” Neue Zeit, XXXII’, 37-39. 

22 Gesamtausgabe, Erste Abt., V1, 198, 200. 
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order to maintain life, man, whether civilized or savage, must wrestle with 
nature, ‘‘and he must do it in all forms of society and under all possible 
modes of production.’’ And since civilization implies the multiplication of 
wants, the realm of necessity becomes ever more intensive. Within its 
bounds there is no freedom which the anarchists, or anyone else for that 
matter, can recognize as such. Being a Hegelian, however, Marx chooses 
to say that ‘‘ freedom in this field can consist only in this, that socialized man, 
the associated producers, organize their interchange with nature rationally, 
bring it under their common control, instead of being mastered by it, as by 
some blind power ; that they accomplish their task with the least expenditure 
of effort and under conditions most worthy of their human nature and most 
adequate to it. But this always remains a realm of necessity.’’** 

In the economic field, then, ‘‘freedom’’ means rationalized production, 
efficiency, and decent conditions of labor. The fundamental conditions of 
production, the relation of man to nature, the dependence of society and of 
progress upon surpluses of wealth, the application of science—these are 
constants independent of history, applicable equally to socialist and to capi- 
talist society, and indeed to all save primitive societies.** The attempt, 
under socialism, to fulfill the conditions of economic progress, will involve 
the exercise of larger and tighter authorities. The despotic authorities which 
secure the exploitation of labor for the benefit of capitalists will of course 
fall away.”> But the greater the complexity, the scale, and the integration 
of production, the greater the need for direction, planning and manage- 
ment,”* for control and bookkeeping,”’ for regulation and order.** In short, 

23 Das Kapital, III?, 355. 

24 Distinguishing between the character of distribution and that of production, 
Marx granted the historical variability and conditioning of distribution schemes, 
but insisted that certain “conditions of production” remained “unchanging” 
throughout history, due to reasons deriving from the very nature of man, and his 
position in the world. Das Kapital, III, 414; ef. 420.—Society will always need 
a surplus, which it can get only by withholding part of the product from the 
producer. Jbid., I, 179; II, 287-88; III*, 354.—“ .. . the product of labor be- 
longs to society—and only so much belongs to the individual worker as is not 
needed to maintain the ‘condition’ of labor, that is, society.” Kritik des Gothaer 
Programms, 4. 

25 Das Kapital, I, 296; 389-92. The removal of “despotic” controls is illus- 
trated in the cooperative movement; ibid., III’, 372-73, 427-28. 

26 “All immediately social or joint labor, on a large scale, requires more or 
less a management (Direktion), which establishes harmony among individual ac- 
tivities and performs the functions that derive from the movement of the combined 
productive organism as distinguished from the movement of its independent organs. 
A violinist does his own conducting but an orchestra needs a conductor. This 
function of leadership, superintendence and harmonization becomes a function of 
capital as soon as the labor controlled by it becomes cooperative.” Das Kapital, 
I, 295; ef. 46 and 728.—“If society is not capitalistic but communistic, then money 
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there would be greater need than ever of ‘‘one commanding will’’ to inte- 
grate and harmonize the work of the factory and the energies of the whole 
economic order.?® 

Freedom, in its ordinary meaning, finds a home outside of this order, and 
seems to mean to Marx three things: the preservation of the traditional indi- 
vidual rights dear to the liberal, with the important exception of economic 
freedom ; the development of the individual along broad rather than special- 
ized and professionalized lines, which were utterly abhorrent to Marx;*° 





capital is entirely eliminated and also the disguises which it lends to transactions. 
The matter simply reduces itself to this, that society must caleulate in advance 
how much labor, means of production and means of subsistence it can spend 
[eonsumptively] without disrupting such lines of activity as the building of rail- 
roads, which do not for a long time, a year or more, yield either means of produc- 
tion, of subsistence or anything else that is useful, and yet withdraw labor, means 
of production and means of subsistence from the annual social product.” JIbid., 
II, 287-88.—“ . . . after the abolition of the capitalist mode of production, social 
production however still being retained, the determination of value continues to 
prevail in the sense that it becomes more essential than ever to regulate labor 
time, to distribute social labor among the various production groups, and finally 
to keep books for these purposes.” Jbid., III?, 388. 

27“As the control and abstract joinder of the process of production, book- 
keeping becomes more necessary the more the process advances to a social scale 
and loses its purely individual character; it is therefore more necessary in capitalist 
production than in the dispersed handicraft and agricultural activity, and more 
necessary in social than in capitalist production. But the costs of bookkeeping are 
reduced as it becomes social bookkeeping and as production becomes more con- 
eentrated.” JIbid., II, 105-6—The banking system, which is “the most ingenious 
and sophisticated product” turned out by capitalism, represents “the form of a 
universal [allgemeine] bookkeeping and distribution of means of production on a 
large scale—but only the form.” Jbid., III?, 146. 

28 Regulation and order are “indispensable factors of every method of pro- 
duction, if it is to assume social firmness and freedom from mere accident and 
arbitrariness.” By constant repetition, regulation becomes customary and tradi- 
tional, and finally a “law.” Ibid., III?, 326-27. Cf. ibid., I, 389-90. 

29 | . in all labors in which many individuals cooperate, and in functions 
which refer not to partial activities but to the combined activity of the workshop, 
there presents itself the necessity of combining and unifying the process through 
one commanding [kommandierenden] will, like that of the conductor of an or- 
chestra.” Ibid., III’, 369; ef. ibid., I, 295. 

3°T have treated this point in The World of Nations (New York, 1940), 5-7, 
and would merely suggest here that Marx’s distinction between division of labor 
in society and division of labor in the factory has a bearing upon his view of 
authority; see Gesamtausgabe, Erste Abt., VI, 199, 204-5. The implication of this 
view may well be that Marx conceived that man might become socially—that is, 
outside the factory—free about to the degree that he fitted snugly into a ration- 
alized economic system. Cf. Das Kapital, I, 319-23. 
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and—a shorter working day. In his own words, it is beyond the ‘‘realm of 
necessity’’ that there begins ‘‘that development of human power, which is 
its own end, the true realm of freedom, which, however, can flourish only 
upon that realm of necessity as its basis. The shortening of the working day 
is its fundamental premise.’’** Authority and freedom then are attributes 
of the means and the ends of life, of material production and the versatile 
exploitation of human capacity, which is the only end-in-itself in the think- 
ing of Marx. 
V 


What is the upshot of the matter? 

Marx’s anarchistic concessions, delivered on polemical occasions, are 
direct but epigrammatiec and do not pretend to complete the anarchist vision 
with the necessary political and economic implementations; in fact, he 
showed little interest in the forms of future institutions, and it is significant 
that the theory of the ‘‘withering away’’ of the state was propounded not 
by him but by Engels; in so far, however, as Marx sketched, in broad strokes, 
the outlines of socialist society, he insisted on the need of centralization and 
authority, and indeed implied the possibility of a state organization. Alto- 
gether, therefore, he seems to me to be closer to the liberal tradition than to 
formal anarchism. His scheme for the future may be regarded as another 
embodiment of the liberal idea, although it was a novel and revolutionary 
one. He agreed with the liberals in rejecting the dogma that all authority 
whatever is evil. With them he distinguished a realm of freedom and a 
realm of coercion. He agreed with the liberals in establishing such matters 
as conscience and thought in the historic realm of freedom. But whereas 
economic liberals of his day included in that realm the activities of business 
and industry, Marx submitted those activities to pervasive regulation and 
integration. 

In sum, the weight of the evidence is rather against an anarchist interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of Marxism, as that doctrine was defined by its princi- 
pal author. 

Brooklyn College. 

31 Das Kapital, III?, 355. Cf. Marx, Theorien iiber den Mehrwert (Stuttgart, 
1910), III, 305: “ . . . free time is the real wealth, time to enjoy material goods 
or for any free activity, time which is not, like work, regulated by any external 
purpose that must be fulfilled, whose fulfillment is either a natural necessity or a 
social duty.” 
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E. E. Leisy ; ‘‘ Robert Frost and the New England Tradition,’’ C. H. Foster. 

MAN AnD Society. The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Gladys Bryson. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1945. Pp. 287. $3.00.—The intellectual background of our social sciences 
as anticipated by Hume, Adam Smith, Hutcheson, Ferguson, Reid, Stewart, 
Kames, and Monboddo in their moral philosophy and conceptions of man’s 
place in nature, of society, and of education, political economy, religion and 
language. 

THe Limits of JURISPRUDENCE DEFINED. Being Part Two of an Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation by Jeremy Bentham. 
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Now First Printed from the Author’s Manuscript with an Introduction by 
Charles Warren Everett. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xxii, 358. $4.50.—This important Bentham MS. (dated 1782) was 
discovered in the library of University College, London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF JOHN STuArtT MILL. 
Edited from his manuscript with corrections and notes by Ney MacMinn, 
J. R. Hainds, James McNab McCrimmon. Northwestern University Studies 
in the Humanities, No. 12. Evanston, Illinois, 1945. Pp. xiv, 101. $2.50. 
—Annotated list of the letters, speeches, reviews, articles, and books pub- 
lished from 1822 to 1873 as listed in his Notebook in manuscript at the 
British Library of Political and Economie Science, London School of 
Economics. 

THE ENGLISHMAN AND His History. By H. Butterfield, Cambridge at 
the University Press, 1944. (Number 19 of Current Problems, edited by 
Sir Ernest Barker.) Pp. 142.—Developments of certain features in Whig- 
gism and in the English political tradition. 

THE ‘‘TYPEs APPROACH’’ IN LITERATURE. By Irvin Ehrenpreis. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 172. $2.25.—The history of the 
teaching of literature during the past century, as influenced by discussions 
of literary genres. 

THE MEANING or RELATIviry. By Albert Einstein. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945. Pp. 135. $2.00.—Space and Time in pre- 
relativity physics, the special and general theory of relativity, and an ap- 
pendix written in 1944 on the cosmologie problem covering advances since 
1921. Requires a knowledge of modern physics and tensor calculus. 

La CrISE FRANCAISE. Essais et documents par Charles Bettelheim, Gilles 
Martinet, Pierre Naville, Pierre Bessaignet, Le Corbusier, Jacques Hardy. 
Paris: Editions du Pavois, 1945. Pp. 238. 75 frs.—Critique of the eco- 
nomic and cultural crisis produced by French capitalism and the German 
occupation, by the editors of La Revue Internationale. 

ROSENBERG’s NAzi Mytn. By Albert R. Chandler. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1945. Pp. 146. $1.75—‘‘Not only does Nazi 
literature help reveal to us the mind of contemporary Germany, but it 
should serve to put us on our guard against similar tendencies in our own 
country.”’ 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFrarrs 1944. An Annual Survey: No. 4. Edited by 
Arthur P. Whitaker. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
284. $3.25.—Political, economic, and cultural relations among pan-Ameri- 
ean nations in 1944. 

PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EpucaTion. Its Task and Opportunities. By 
Brand Blanshard, Curt J. Ducasse, Charles W. Hendel, Arthur E. Murphy, 
Max C. Otto. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. 306. 
$3.00.—Reports by the Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Lib- 
eral Education after seven regional conferences of members and guests of 
the American Philosophical Association during 1943-44. 
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THe ART OF THE RENAISSANCE IN NoRTHERN Europe. Its Relation to the 
Contemporary Spiritual and Intellectual Movements. By Otto Benesch. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. 174, 80 plates. 
$7.50.—The works of Diirer, Griinewald, Altdorfer, Cranach, Holbein, 
Bruegel, the Masters of the Netherlands, the school of Fontainebleau, the 
poets of the Pléiade, and the scientists of the Late Renaissance (Copernicus, 
Brahé, Kepler, Gilbert) are adduced as evidence of the thesis that ‘‘the 
creative mind at a given historical moment thinks in certain forms which 
are the same in arts and sciences’’ (127). 

Four Essays tn GuLLIVEeR’s Travets. By Arthur E. Case. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 133. $2.00.—The text, geography, 
and chronology, personal and political satire, and the significance of Swift’s 
work, published in 1726. 

Prerre-Simon BALLANCHE: Precursor of Romanticism. By Albert Joseph 
George. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1945. Pp. xv, 
207. $2.50.—A representative of ‘‘the large group of educated citizens who 
filled the gap between the neo-classicists and the romanticists’’ in France at 
the end of the 18th and early decades of the 19th centuries. 

ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING: The Political Scene in the Giolit- 
tian Era 1900-1914. By A. William Salamone. Introductory Essay by 
Gaetano Salvemini. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. 
Pp. xvi, 148. $2.50.—The Italian Premier from 1903-14, who held together 
opposing factions to rule with authority under democratic institutions, has 
been unjustly accused of being the forerunner of Mussolini. 

PHILOSOPHISCHES WoOrtTerBucH. Von Heinrich Schmidt. New York 
(235 W. 108 Street) : M. S. Rosenberg, Book-Seller, 1945. Pp. 486, 32 por- 
traits. Reprint of the 1931 edition. 

LANGUAGE AND MytH. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by Suzanne K. 
Langer. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 103. 
$2.00.—‘The study of symbolic forms offers a key to the forms of human 
conception. The genesis of symbolic forms—verbal, religious, artistic, math- 
ematical, or whatever modes of expression there be—is the odyssey of 


the mind.”’ 

Propuctive THINKING. By Max Wertheimer. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 224. $3.00.—‘‘How teachers act, how a 
subject matter is taught, how textbooks are written, is widely determined by 
two traditional views about the nature of thinking: the view of traditional 
logic and the view of association theory,’’ and both need to be corrected 
by the gestalt view. 

















PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 


‘*Retazos de historia pre-socratica,’’ by J. V. Castro Silva. Revista de 
las Indias, 80 (August, 1945), 163-75. 

‘*La transcendencia extratemporal divina y la infinitud temporal en el 
periodo religioso de la filosofia griega,’’ by Rodolfo Mondolfo. Philosophia, 
II, 2-3 (1945), 7-12. 

‘*Eternidad e Infinidad del tiempo de Aristételes,’’ by Rodolfo Mondolfo. 
Revista de la Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, XXXII, 2 (1945), 333-55. 

‘*The Dome of Heaven,’’ by Karl Lehmann. The Art Bulletin, XXVII, 
1 (March, 1945), 1-27. 

‘‘The Metaphysics of Time and History in Early Christian Thought,’’ 
by Anton-Hermann Chroust. The New Scholasticism, XIX, 4 (October, 
1945), 322-52. 

**Ars Musica,’’ by Leonard Ellinwood. Speculum, XX, 3 (July, 1945), 
290-99. 

**Otto of Freising and His Two Cities,’’ by Charles Christopher Mierow. 
Philological Quarterly, XXIV, 2 (April, 1945), 97-105. 

**The Secret of the Mediaeval Masons,’’ by Paul Frankl. The Art 
Bulletin, XXVII, 1 (March, 1945), 46-60. 

**An Explanation of Stornaloco’s Formula,’’ by Erwin Panofsky. Jbid., 
61-64. 

** *Muscipula Diaboli’: The Symbolism of the Mérode Altarpiece,’’ by 
Meyer Schapiro. Jbid., 3 (September, 1945), 182-87. 

‘*Light as Form and Symbol in Some Fifteenth-Century Paintings,’’ by 
Millard Meiss. IJbid., 175-81. 

**Elio Antonio de Lebrija,’’ by Pedro Urbano de la Calle. Boletin del 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo, I, 1 (January, 1945), 80-129. 

** Antonio de Guevara,’’ by Americo Castro. JIbid., 46-67. 

‘*La conquista de México y su problema historiografico,’’ by Enriqueta 
Lépex- Lira. Revista de Historia de America, 18 (December, 1944), 307-33. 

**English Attitudes toward the Relationship between the Renaissance 
and the Reformation,’’ by Herbert Weisinger. Church History, XIV, 3 
(September, 1945), 167-87. 

**Primitivistic Ideas in the ‘Faerie Queene,’ ’’ by Roy Harvey Pearce. 
The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XLIV, 2 (April, 1945), 
139-51. 

**Gabriel Harvey’s Orations on Rhetoric,’’ by H.S. Wilson. ELH, XII, 
3 (September, 1945), 167-82. 

‘Du Bellay and Hellenic Poetry,’’ by Isidore Silver. PMLA, LX, 3 
(September, 1945), 670-81. 

‘**Francis Bacon’s Essay ‘Of Beauty,’’’ by Philip McMahon. [Ibid., 


716-59. 
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**Martin Opitz in Seventeenth-Century England,’’ by C. Grant Loomis. 
Modern Language Quarterly, VI, 3 (September, 1945), 341-44. 

**Theories of Cohesion in the Seventeenth Century,’’ by E. C. Millington. 
Annals of Science, V, 3 (July, 1945), 253-69. 

*‘The Religion of the Spirit in Seventeenth-Century England,’’ by 
Wilhelm Schenk. The Church Quarterly Review, CXL, 279 (April—June, 
1945), 12-28. 

**Leibniz and the Crisis of Seventeenth-Century Europe,’’ by Leroy E. 
Loemker. The Emory University Quarterly, I, 1 (March, 1945), 51-60. 

**Religious Enthusiasm and Separation in Colonial New England,’’ by 
Maurice W. Armstrong. The Harvard Theological Review, XXXVIII, 2 
(April, 1945), 111-40. 

**The Penetration of the Copernican Theory into China and Japan,’’ by 
Boleslaw Szezesniak. Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America, III, 3-4 (April—July, 1945), 699-717. 

‘El Sistema de Copérnico en Bogota,’’ by John Tate Lanning. Revista 
de Historia de America, 18 (December, 1944), 267-77. 

**Toland and Leibniz,’ by F. H. Heinemann. The Philosophical Review, 
LIV, 5 (September, 1945), 437-57. 

‘* Akenside and Imagination,’’ by Aldridge Alfred Owen. Studies in 
Philology, XLII, 4 (October, 1945), 769-92. 

** América en el pensiamento de Vico,’’ by Juan Villaverde. Philosophia, 
II, 2-3 (1945), 111-15. 

‘*The Eighteenth-Century Scottish Primitivists,’’ by Roy Harvey Pearce. 
ELH, XII, 3 (September, 1945), 203-20. 

**Landor and the ‘Satanic School,’’’ by R. H. Super. Studies in Philol- 
ogy, XLII, 4 (October, 1945), 793-810. 

**Emerson’s Platonism,’’ by Stuart G. Brown. The New England 
Quarterly, XVIII, 3 (September, 1945), 325-45. 

“The Social Status of Journalists at the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by A. Aspinall. The Review of English Studies, XXI, 83 (July, 
1945), 216-32. 

**Romantic Bards and Metaphysical Reviewers,’’ by Richard H. Fogle. 
ELH, XII, 3 (September, 1945), 221-50. 

**Nietzsche y la ciencia,’’? by Mario Bunge. Minerva, II, 4 (November- 
December, 1944), 7 pp. 

**Deutsche Literaturgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte: Ein Riickblick,’’ 
by Karl Vietor. PMLA, LX, 3 (September, 1945), 899-916. 

**A Methodological Note on the Empirical Establishment of Culture 
Patterns,’’ by Kurt H. Wolff. American Sociological Review, X, 2 (April, 
1945), 176-84. 

‘*La historia de las ideas sociales y la nueva escuela histérica argentina,’ 
by Ricardo Levene. Revista de Historia de América, 18 (December, 1945), 
267-77. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN HISTORY 


The Smith College Studies in History have completed thirty years of 
continuous publication. During that period they have published 55 books 
and monographs. Twenty-one of them concerned American general, social 
and cultural history ; ten, the social and economic development of the Con- 
necticut Valley; four, United States foreign relations and diplomatic his- 
tory ; seven, English history (mediaeval and modern) ; and eleven, European 
history (1 ancient, 2 mediaeval, 5 Renaissance and early modern period, 
3 Europe since the French Revolution). Of the two remaining Studies one, 
by Harold J. Laski, dealt with ‘‘The problem of administration areas’’ and 
the other with the history of the Smith College department of history and 
government from 1875 to 1920. 

Special emphasis was given to ‘‘regional’’ history. The first volume of 
the Studies was an ‘‘Introduction of the history of Connecticut as a manu- 
facturing State,’’ and during the last years the results of the research of the 
Connecticut Valley Council of Industrial Studies have been published in the 
Studies. But from the beginning the Studies intended to cover as wide a 
field in historical scholarship as possible. The second year of publication 
started with Sidney B. Fay’s ‘‘The Hohenzoillern household and administra- 
tion in the sixteenth century,’’ and before long, monographs as varied as 
William D. Gray’s ‘‘Study of the life of Hadrian prior to his accession’’ and 
Elizabeth A. Foster’s ‘‘Le dernier séjour de J. J. Rousseau 4 Paris 1770- 
1778” appeared under the imprint of the Smith College Studies. As to the 
fields covered, the following Studies may give a sufficient suggestion: Marcus 
Hansen, ‘‘German schemes of colonization before 1860’’; J. Fred Rippy, 
‘‘The historical background of the American policy of isolation’’; Merle 
Curti, ‘‘Bryan and world peace’’; Eunice M. Shuster, ‘‘Native American 
anarchism’’; Sidney R. Packard, ‘‘Records of the Norman exchequer, 1199- 
1204’’; Vera L. Brown, ‘‘Studies in the history of Spain in the second half 
of the 18th century’’; Florence A. Gragg and Leona C. Gabel, ‘‘The Com- 
mentaries of Pius II’’; L. 8. Stavrianos ‘‘Balkan Federation.’’ 

The Smith College Studies in History aim primarily to afford a medium 
for publication by present and former members of the Smith College faculty 
and by former students of the College. Contributors are invited to com- 
municate with Professor Hans Kohn, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Complete lists of the 55 works so far published will be sent upon request by 
the Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. Orders for copies or re- 
quests for exchange should also be addressed to the Smith College Library. 
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